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TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL continues as the 
No. 1 legislative objective of the American Federation 
of Labor. Concocted by corporation lawyers working 
hand in glove with the National Association of Manu- 
facturers; the Taft-Hartley Act has created bitter in- 
dustrial strife where peaceful, harmonious relations 
had existed for decades. The law is one-sided, puni- 
tive and oppressive, and trade unionists throughout 
the nation are determined not to rest until the undemo- 
cratic, employer-serving statute is removed from the 
books. In order to secure the repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act next year, working people will have to go to 
the polls next November in numbers unprecedented 
for a non-Presidential election year. Quite a few 
reactionaries were unseated in the 1948 elections, but 
the cause of fair play for working people still lacks 
the requisite number of supporters in Congress to kill 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Every loyal trade unionist is 
urged to prepare to play his full part as a conscien- 
tious citizen in the November elections. 


SPEEDY ACTION to eliminate all war-imposed 
excise taxes was urged by the American Federation of 
Labor in a statement presented to Chairman Doughton 
of the House Ways and Means Committee on Feb- 
ruary 28. Matthew Woll, chairman of the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Taxation, emphasized the obligation of 
Congress to eliminate excise taxes which were intro- 
duced as temporary war emergency measures. Mr. 
Woll made it clear that the Federation favors making 
up the loss of revenue which would result from elimi- 
nation of the wartime excise taxes by plugging tax 
loopholes and strengthening estate and gift tax laws. 


FRENCH WORKERS who are seeking higher 
wages have the support of the Archbishop of Paris. 
Labor unrest in France is not wholly the product of 
Communist agitation, the Archbishop said in a state- 
ment. Dispatches from Paris report that even em- 
ployers are now admitting that some wage increases 
are necessary. The weekly earnings of most French 
workers are pitifully low by American standards. 


THE SLUMP in foreign trade is being discussed 
in labor circles. In 1949 exports amounted to $12,- 
500,000,000 as against $13,500,000,000 in 1948. Im- 
ports came to roughly $7,200,000,000 in 1949—a drop 
of $500,000,000 from:the preceding year. Mainte- 
nance of a reasonably high level of exports is of 
importance to the prosperity of some U.S. industries. 


~ 


THE BIG DRIVE to increase the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor by 1,000,000 
during the Gompers Centennial Year is picking up 
speed. In every section of the country, reports Direc. 
tor of Organization Harry E. O'Reilly, the campaign 
is gathering momentum. The effort to add 1,000,000 
members as a tribute to the memory of Samuel 
Gompers is no small undertaking. Every union and 
every union member can and should help in every 
way possible to make this great drive a complete 
success. Millions of workers are still unorganized. 
They need the protection, the higher rates of pay and 
other benefits which trade unionism provides. To 
enable these workers and their dependents to advance 
and at the same time to make existing union condi- 
tions more secure, the American Federation of Labor 
is moving forward on all fronts with all its organiz- 
ing resources io insure the success of the campaign. 


THE UNITED NATIONS has been urged once 
again by the American Federation of Labor to proceed 
with the long-deferred investigation of slave labor in 
Soviet Russia and any other country where this blot 
on civilization exists. Miss Toni Sender, representing 
the A. F. of L. at Lake Success, has presented a mass 
of authenticated new material showing that slave labor 
is unquestionably a pivotal part of the Russian econ- 
omy. Despite the obvious need for a thorough inves- 
tigation of this colossal evil, the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has just shelved action on 
the proposal until the February, 1951, meeting. Rus- 
sia’s flat refusal to open her doors to an impartial in- 
vestigating commission is in itself a powerful con- 
firmation of the fact that the Communist dictatorship 
is guilty of the grave charge of practicing slavery on 4 
vast scale. If Russia were innocent, she would wel- 
come the investigation urged by American workers. 


THE RAPID DECLINE of the American mer 
chant marine is a matter of the deepest concern to the 
Metal Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor and to the A. F. of L. as a whole. In a recent 
visit to the White House, A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green, Boilermakers’ President Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan and James A. Brownlow, secretary of the Me 

Trades Department, emphasized to President Truman 
that there is a crying need for a recognition of the 
grave situation and for corrective action. American 
capital is still being invested in shipping, but u™ 
fortunately it is being put into foreign flag vessels. 
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Soviet S lavery 


eG eet ie In the early stages of Nazism and as 
fu b hie bebe a + preparation for seizing total power, Hitler 
leveled one of his first attacks against the 
; cee : / labor unions of: Germany. No organized 
DECENT HOMES FOR SLUM DWELLERS.........Harry C. Bates sre Fes Siey Se Se RAEN, See 
‘ : such associations of free men are always a 
: : thorn in the side of dictators. 
MERCHANT MARINE ISSUES TAKEN TO WHITE HOUSE...... A similar enslavement of labor is the 
; policy of Soviet Russia. No such thing as 
CRISIS AGAIN ar ee OR ' an independent labor union is tolerated. 
: What are called “unions” are merely state- 
s controlled armies of workmen regimented to 
Meret REPORTS ON E.GAes ince docs cctsdecccvusesesesteces dhndtenie und wihdadt te Gis teen Glacigline 
of the Communist government. 
s ey | .+++++John P. Frey Those who attempt opposition or even 
speculate out loud quickly disappear into 
SCHOOL FOR WORKERS...............Ernest E. Schwarstrauber concentration camps or are quietly “liqui- 
dated” by the all-powerful NKVD, which 
can arrest, try men in secret and even exe- 
THE MOVIE TICKET TAX AND YOU............Ronald Reagan cute them without recourse to legal forms. 
It is an error to imagine that Hitler in- 
BRITISH LABOR’S DAILY NEWSPAPER..............W. N. Ewer vented labor battalions or concentration 
camps. Both existed in Soviet Russia from 
EDITORIALS oS pach ens 04 6kb GAS tows William Green the earliest years of the Communist regime. 
Hitler imitated the iniquity but improved 
the technique and surpassed the barbarity. 
These two historic examples demonstrate 


HANDICAPPED WORKERS ARE GOOD WORKERS. .Ralph Wright 


‘ how brutal and inhuman men can become 
WORKERS’ BOOKSHELP ..0050cesccscccvsessvsccevscccvecsess when they lose respect for the dignity of 
: | human personality and degrade immortal 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY NEEDS SOME CHANGES souls to the level of mere machines and 
Irvin R. Kuensli | handy tools to be used until they are worn 

: | out and then cast on the scrap pile. 
THREE DECADES OO Biba occ oa ic hnccciscwns -David A. Merse It must never be forgotten that the loud 
claims of Communists to be the protector 
eOe’S SRACUE GN Te BO ii vicinc ccccccnsdacdvatdense scvi and champion of workingmen is only a 
smooth lie to cover up the new slavery and 
RAPOR NWS BONN 655. uss svivsncsessonckigpons oycets | ie eonnelin fer ip Raat weehils 
campaign against Christianity and democ- 
racy. One has only to examine the condi- 
tion of workers in Russia and compare the 
known facts in that police state to appreci- 
WHAT THEY SAY 32 ate the liberty, the strength and the progress 
| of free labor in the United States of Amer- 

ica. 
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The Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 
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Jecent Homes for Slum Dvvellers 


By HARRY C. BATES 


\' HEN the Housing Act of 

1949 was passed last summer 

authorizing a large-scale pub- 

housing and slum clearance pro- 

, we in the American Federation 

Labor knew that this was only a 

eginning. In securing the passage 

the legislation we had won a four 

ears’ fight, but we knew that Con- 

gress had merely given the go-ahead 
_ Signal. 

Public housing and slum clearance 
are meant to be primarily local pro- 
Grams involving the initiative of each 

| dividual community. With passage 
) of the federal legislation, a decision 
| Was still to be reached in each com- 
5: Munity as to whether it would take 
) @dvantage of federal aids and actually 
) g0 ahead with its own public housing 
and slum clearance program. 
>» That was why the American Fed- 
tion of Labor was not surprised 
n the real estate interests shifted 
pet attack on public housing and 
Sum clearance from the federal to the 
local level in a last-ditch attempt to 
Stave off the possibility of providing 
decent homes for millions of Ameri- 
tans through the low-rent public hous- 
ing program. 

It was with this knowledge that the 
A. F. of L. convention last October 
tmanimously passed a resolution urg- 
ing the cities throughout the country 
to take necessary action immediately 
to permit them to participate in the 
public housing and slum clearance 
programs. 


4 you had been able to attend the 
meeting of the City Council of 
| Houston, Texas, on January 16, you 
| eould have seen just how this fight 
for decent housing is being waged in 
Communitie. throughout the country. 
On that date the City Council held a 
hearing at which opponents and advo- 
) Sates of a proposed two-year program 
of 2.500 public housing units ap- 

; Peared to state their views. 
; Appearing in favor of the program 
| Were the representatives of all of the 
Mmportant groups in the community 
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Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


who were concerned with the genuine 
welfare of its citizens. A. F. of L. 
representatives took an especially im- 
portant role as the secretary of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor, the 
secretary of the Houston Building 
Trades Council and the president of 
the Houston Labor Council, A. F. of 
L., all appeared to impress the mem- 
bers of the City Council with the acute 
housing needs of the city’s low-in- 
come families. 

Their views were seconded by lead- 
ing clergymen, representatives of so- 
cial welfare organizations, representa- 
tives of minority groups, a former As- 
sistant Secretary of State and even a 
liberal real estate man. 

Appearing against the proposal 
were the local representatives of the 
same real estate lobby which had 
fought so hard but unsuccessfully to 
block the public housing law on the 
federal level. In Houston they had 
organized into a so-called “Council 
for Free Enterprise.” The members 
of this paper organization, who in 
reality were merely the representatives 
of the Home Builders, the Real Estate 
Board, the Property Qwners Associa- 
tion and a few mortgage bankers, 
argued that there was no need for a 
low-rent housing program in Houston. 
Of course, their efforts were not pro- 
ducing decent homes for Houston’s 
low-income families, but like the 
proverbial dog in the manger, they 
wanted to make sure that if they 
weren't meeting this need, nobody 
else would have the opportunity to do 
anything about it either. 

This is how the issue was debated 
in one typical community. At stake 
was Houston’s share of the nation- 
wide low-rent public housing pro- 
gram enacted in the last session of 
Congress. This law authorized federal 
loans and grants to permit the con- 
struction of 810,000 housing units for 
low-income families throughout the 
nation. That same law also provided 
for $1 billion in loans and $500 mil- 
lion in grants for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment. 


About eight months have elapsed 
since the Housing Act of 1949 went 
into effect. It is time to take a look 
at what has been happening as the 
public housing and slum clearance 
programs have been getting under 
way. 

First of all, it is important to bear 
in mind that because these programs 
involve large sums of money and call 
for cooperation between the federal 
government and local communities, 
certain preliminary steps must be fol- 
lowed in each community before the 
actual construction work can begin. 

For example, in the public housing 
program the first step is for the city 
to set up a local housing authority 
empowered to carry out the actual 
construction and operation of the low- 
rent public housing program in its 
community. Then the local housing 
authority must apply for a “program 
reservation,” which simply indicates 
the number of units it is entitled to 
as its share of the national program. 


By request for a reservation must 
be approved by the city council. 
When this is approved, the local hous- 
ing authority must make an applica- 
tion for and receive preliminary 
loans for surveys and planning before 
it can actually obtain construction 
loans. Moreover, the local governing 
body must indicate by approval of.a 
so-called “cooperation agreement” be- 
tween the local authority and the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Administration 
that it is prepared to undertake its 
share of the responsibilities for a pub- 
lic housing program in its own com- 
munity. 

This generally takes the form of 
exemption of the housing project 
from payment of local real and per- 
sonal property taxes. - However, the 
local authority makes payments in 
lieu of taxes up to 10 per cent of the 
rent to pay for municipal services to 
the projects. 

The progress of the public housing 
program to date can be characterized 


in terms of the number of communi- 
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ties which have met the various re- 
quirements mentioned. A somewhat 
complicated statistical picture can be 
summarized as follows: 

Applications for public housing 
projects have been made to the Public 
Housing Administration by 533 com- 
munities for the construction of 405,- 
000 units. 

Both the city councils and the Pres- 
ident have approved requests for pre- 
liminary planning loans 
made by 329 local 
housing authorities for 
246,000 units. 

Contracts for prelim- 
inary loans between 
the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and local 
housing ‘authorities 
have been executed by 
174 localities involving 
173,000 units. 

Actual preliminary 
planning loans have been advanced 
to 147 localities for 151,000 units. 

This is the statistical picture in 
terms of concrete preparatory action. 
Large cities across the country such 
as Chicago, Norfolk, New York and 
Los Angeles, and smaller cities such 
as Selma (Alabama), Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) and Chester (Pennsyl- 
vania), and scores of others are now 
engaged in site selection and prepara- 
tion of architectural plans. 

These cities expect to have con- 
struction under way on nearly 50,- 
000 units by July 1, 1950. It is ex- 
pected that by mid-1951 construction 
will have been started on a total of 
about 200,000 units, and by that date 
many of these will be completed and 
occupied by low-income famiiles who 
are now living in unhealthful slums. 


ONSIDERING the size and scope of 

this program, it is true that prog- 
ress has been made. However, the 
need is so great that even greater 
speed should be developed as the pre- 
liminaries are gotten out of the way 
and actual construction begins. 

One reason why the program has 
been somewhat slowed down in these 
early stages is that, although the law 
authorizing the program was passed 
last July, funds to pay the Public 
Housing Administration staff to ad- 
minister the law did not become 
available until October. It was not 
until these funds were authorized that 
much of the preliminary work could 


begin. 


Since October, however, there have 
been two main factors which have 
held back the program. Perhaps the 
most significant is the opposition of 
the real estate interests in city after 
city. Whether this attack on public 
housing has succeeded or failed has 


largely depended upon the extent to 


which pro-housing forces have or- 
ganized in the various communities. 

For example, in Waco, Texas, labor 

and other groups in the 
community favoring 
the public housing pro- 
gram organized a Waco 
Association for Better 
Housing which on Jan- 
uary 31 won a 3 to 2 
victory in a city-wide 
referendum. This vic- 
tory was won over the 
strong opposition of a 
group called the Waco 
Home Owners League, 
organized to defeat what it termed 
“socialized housing projects.” 

In communities where labor and 
other pro-housing forces were partic- 
ularly strong and united, there has 
been little trouble in securing the 
city’s approval of the program. Thus, 
in Los Angeles the proposed public 
housing program was approved by 
the City Council less than one month 
after the passage of the federal law. 

On the other hand, in other com- 
munities where pro-housing forces 
were not as well organized, the pic- 
ture has been different. For example, 
in St. Petersburg, Florida, only 17144 
per cent of the qualified voters turned 
out for a public housing referendum. 
As a result, the anti-housing forces 
won the election by a small margin. 
Referendum elections are now sched- 
uled in other communities, including 
Seattle, Yakima (Washington) , Beau- 
mont (Texas) and Racine (Wiscon- 
sin). 

Another important reason for de- 
lays is that there has been a certain 
amount of delay in the Washington 
office of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration. In part this has been un- 
avoidable, caused by the tremendous 
job of organizing the program. How- 
ever, in some measure it has been due 
to the reluctance on the part of the 
federal agency to grant sufficient 
autonomy to local housing authorities 
even where the local officials have had 
successful experience in administer- 
ing public housing projects under the 
prewar public housing law. 


The slum clearance program has 
started to function in a somewhat 
similar manner as public housing, 
However, a major difference between 
the two programs is that, unlike pub- 
lic housing, slum clearance is an en. 
tirely new program. As a result, the 
new slum clearance and urban rede. 
velopment program has had even 
more difficulty in getting started than 
public housing. 

In general, the same kind of steps 
as in public housing must be taken 
in each community before a slum 
clearance program can get under way. 
Up to date, 53 cities have applied for 
reservations for federal capital grants 
under the program, 46 of which have 
already been approved by the federal 
agency. They include such cities as 
Lakeland (Florida), San Francisco, 
Robins (Illinois), New York City, 
Birmingham and Indianapolis. More 
than 200 other cities have indicated 
that they are interested in participat- 
ing in the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment program. 

There are certain special problems 
involved in the slum clearance pro- 
gram which deserve special mention. 
Perhaps the most important is the 
fact that no community can have an 
effective slum clearance program in 
a time of housing shortage such as 
we have now unless it has worked 
out complete plans for relocating the 
families displaced by tearing down 
the slums. As a matter of fact, the 
federal law requires that before any 
loans or grants are made to a city, 
it must prepare plans for relocation 
of such displaced families in decent, 
safe and sanitary dwellings in local- 
ities reasonably accessible to their 
places of employment. 


TI THIS connection, the Federal 
Housing Act requires that first 
preference in public housing projects 
be given to low-income families dis- 
placed by slum clearance. However, 
this does not meet the entire problem. 
Many middle-income families, not eli- 
gible for public housing, are now liv- 
ing in slum areas. For them we need 
construction of new housing within 
the means of these families, such a 
would be available with the passage 
of the Middle-Income Housing Act 
now before Congress. 

The slum clearance program should 
also be closely tied in with over- 
city planning. What is needed is not 
spotty or piecemeal slum clearance 
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projects but integration of slum clear- 
ance with the over-all growth and 
development of the community. This 
involves not only the question of how 
the cleared land is to be used but also 
the extent to which such factors as 
trafic problems, public transporta- 
tion, public utilities, recreational, ed- 
ucational and other community fa- 
cilities are taken into account in 
planning the slum clearance projects. 

The A. F. of L. played a tre- 
mendous role in getting the Housing 
Act through Congress. It now has 
the responsibility to make sure there 
is an effective public housing and 
slum clearance program in every com- 
munity where it is needed. 

It is important for A. F. of L. 
members to know about what is being 
done in their own community on 
public housing and slum clearance. 
First of all, they should make sure 
that the necessary state legislation 
is enacted to permit public housing 
and slum clearance. In most states, 
enabling legislation has already been 
enacted for public housing, although 
in some of them, such as Ohio and 
Missouri, there are certain legal ques- 
tions which still must be determined 


to make the state laws entirely ef- 
fective. 

The situation with regard to slum 
clearance is more spotty. Only 27 
states (and the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico) have the 
necessary state enabling legislation 
for local communities to undertake 
slum clearance projects. 

In addition to state enabling legis- 
lation, approval for both public 
housing and slum clearance must be 
obtained at least once and sometimes 
more than once on the local level. 
In the first place, local housing and 
redevelopment authorities must be 
established by the local city govern- 
ment. Secondly, the city government 
must approve the public housing or 
slum clearance program. It is most 
important that A. F. of L. local af- 
filiates testify at any hearings held 
by the city councils. 

Where strong opposition to public 
housing and slum clearance develops, 
organized labor should certainly 
assume the leadership of the pro- 
housing forces in the community, 
since labor knows the need for hous- 
ing better than any other group. 

Once the preliminaries are out of 


the way, labor should make sure 
that the local officials are doing every- 
thing possible to get the program 
going. 

If there appears to be delay on the 
part of federal officials in Washing- 
ton, contact the A. F. of L. Housing 
Committee at Federation headquar- 
ters. We may be able to speed things 
up. In every way possible, make sure 
that public housing and slum clear- 
ance are getting under way.in your 
community as fast as possible. 

Of course, all of us must recognize 
that the establishment of a huge pub- 
lic housing and slum clearance pro- 
gram is no overnight job, but the 
foundation has already been laid. 

With the progress which has al- 
ready been made on the legislative 
level, with work which is going ahead 
in communities throughout the na- 
tion and with the determination to 
make this program a success on the 
part of labor and other public- 
spirited groups, we should soon be 
able to realize the goal of providing 
decent homes for hundreds of thou- 
sands of underprivileged families and 
ridding scores of American commun- 
ities of the horrible blight of slums. 


Merchant Marine Issues Taken to White House 


In U.S. Interest a New Deal Is Urged 


HE American Federation of Labor and its 

Metal Trades Department last month laid 
before President Truman labor's demands for 
action to insure the development and mainte- 
nance of an adequate American merchant 
marine. At the same time an equitable dis- 
tribution of current ship construction and 
ship repair contracts was urged. 

William Green, A. F. of L. president, was 
accompanied to the White House by Charles 
J. MacGowan, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, and James A. 
Brownlow, secretary-treasurer of the Metal 
Trades Department. 


The A. F. of L. takes a very grave view of 
the shocking decline of the American mer- 
chant marine. The United States is being 
pushed into « minor place in the ranks of 
the world's maritime nations. This humiliating 
and dangerous situation must be corrected 
by Prompt and effective governmental ac- 
tion, the A. F. of L. believes. 

The folly of neglecting certain geographi- 
cal areas in the very limited ship construction 
Program now in effect was highlighted during 
the visit of the A. F. of L. group to the 
White House. The A. F. of L.'s position is 
that the concentration of the shipbuilding 
industry in limited areas is not only unfair 
and unwise but dangerous to the country. 
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A. F. of L. leaders after parley with President Truman. From left, 
William Green, J. A. Brownlow of Metal Trades, Charles MacGowan 
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CRISIS AGAI 


HE new German “Drang Nach 

Osten” is under way. This 

time the drive to the East ex- 
tends to the very shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. For the Russians are now at- 
tempting to win the battle of the Ruhr 
via China and thus conquer all of 
Germany. 

In addition to the markets of East- 
ern Europe, Ruhr industrialists can- 
not but cast longing eyes on the great 
and vast areas of a primitive, under- 
developed China now resting in Com- 
munist hands. 

On December 21 the seventieth an- 
niversary of Joseph Stalin’s birth was 
celebrated in Moscow. At the side of 
Stalin were Mao Tse Tung, leader of 
the Chinese Communists, and’ Walter 
Ulbricht, president of the Soviet-dom- 
inated East German Republic. 

This symbolic demonstration of 
Russia’s major concern with China 
in the East and Germany in the West 
sums up Soviet aspirations for even- 
tual world domination. This sym- 
bolic joining together of China and 
Germany via the U.S.S.R. became a 
little more concrete when, on Feb- 
ruary 9, Herr Ulbricht announced 
that his Minister of Trade, Herr 
Handke, had been taking part in 
trade negotiations with Mao during 
the latter’s stay in Moscow. Ulbricht 
further revealed that Handke had 
been “instructed in the negotiations 
to take into account export possibili- 
ties of the West German enterprises.” 

Thus, the Soviets have advanced 
one step further in their drive to 
conquer the Ruhr and Western Ger- 
many through the bait of Eastern 
markets—European and Asian. And 
as history has shown, such economic 
relationships with totalitarian nations 
give rise to eventual political pacts 
or traps. 

What will the West do? What 
can it do to resist this growing 
menace of a new Eastern orientation 
on the part of Germany? What 
markets in the West will be open to 
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By IRVING BROWN 


German industry which will permit 
some solution of the growing and 
disturbing mass unemployment, now 
reaching 2,000,000 out of a working 
force of 12,000,000 in Western Ger- 
many ? 

Can Western Europe and _ the 
United States provide not only mar- 
kets but an integration of the West 
German economy into the Occidental 
world? Much of the West’s industries 
are competitive to Germany’s and 
therefore do not easily permit the 
kind of complementary arrangements 
usually possible between industrial 
and non-industrial areas. 


HE URGENT need for West Euro- 
< poh integration in which Ger- 
many plays its part has become the 
order of the day. However, more than 
the mere offering of markets is neces- 
sary to prevent the threatening Ger- 
man-Russian alliance. No matter what 
the West does in the way of integra- 
tion, expanding markets and the 
opening of new market areas, the fact 
remains that Germany will still have 
to seek markets in the East. 

Therefore, we need political allies 
in Germany more than economic 
solutions. Reliable democratic forces 
in control of the German economic 
and political system can bar the way 
to any new German-Soviet political 
alliance. Integration into Western 
Europe must be backed up by a 
policy of supporting the internal 
forces of German democracy, which 
are the only guarantee agairist this 
rising tide of the East. This can be 
found in the organized labor move- 
ment. 

If the trade unions are given a 
decisive voice in the control or man- 
agement of the Ruhr coal, iron and 
steel industries, no German national- 
ist deal with Stalin is possible. These 
pro-West forces can prevent the rise 
to power of a renascent and insurgent 
German nationalism and prevent 
entry into a pact with the Russians, 


who are now offering what appear 
to be juicy business contracts. But 
if unemployment continues to mount 
and no economic solution is forth. 
coming from the Western world, 
these growing economic relationships 
with the East will constitute the ma- 
terial foundations for a united Ger. 
many under Soviet domination. 

The “unity” propaganda campaign 
is being energetically pushed through. 
out Germany by innocent German 
patriots as well as by Soviet agents 
in all sections of society—business, 
church, labor and government. 

While the new Russian-German 
strategy unfolds, the Cominform has 
come out openly in its attack on the 
Western European economy. It has 
openly declared its aims of promoting 
politico-military strikes in the mari- 
time industry to prevent the shipment 
cf defense materials from the U.S. to 
the ports of Europe and thus deal a 
blow to the West’s security. 

This campaign is reaching a cres- 
cendo in France and Italy, where the 
Communists are attempting to trans- 
form the trade unions into instru- 
ments of Soviet military strategy. In 
the dockers’ and maritime unions 
which the C.P. controls in France 
and Italy, they have launched fake 
slogans of pacifism, attempting to 
mask their real objectives as agents 
of Soviet Russia’s Foreign Office. In 
the name of “peace” the Russians 
pursue a policy which risks war. 
They have brazenly declared the need 
for launching political strikes against 
what they call the “unconstitutional” 
and “illegal” governments of France 
and Italy, which are compared to the 
Nazi occupation governments. 

Up to the present this military 
strategy has failed to win over the 
mass of workers, who are beginning 
to see through the political masque 
rade of the French and Italian Com 
munist leaders. The latter have # 
tempted to set up so-called “com 
mittees of peace.” The workers have 
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seen very quickly that these commit- 
tees are nothing but committees of 
sabotage. 

In port after port, the Communists 
have been voted down. Danger still 
threatens, however, in Genoa and a 
few minor ports of Italy and France. 
The non-Communist trade union 
forces have been gathering strength 
in the past year and are now begin- 
ning to make headway against these 
Russian-inspired strikes. 

The attempt of the French C.G.T. 
to pull general strikes on February 
17 in the coal and railroad industries 
failed miserably. But the danger is 


not yet over, since this was a mere 
prelude to the opening of the first 
free collective bargaining negotia- 
tions in France since 1935. 

The attitude of most employers is 
such that the non-Communist unions 
do not expect any reasonable com- 


promises. All of which plays into 
the hands of the Communists, tending 
to justify their rash actions and resort 
to large-scale strikes in spite of the 
open political motives. However, no 
repetition of the 1947 and 1948 gen- 
eral strikes, which so crippled and 
damaged the economy of France, is 
in the offing. The factors responsible 
for such a situation in France today 
are the following: . 

(1) Workers’ complete disgust 
with the open and undisguised nature 
of the C.G.T. as a C.P. tool, resulting 
in the revolt against political strikes 
and the exit of large numbers of work- 
ers from Communist unions. 

(2) The improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation since 1945 which, al- 
though not satisfactory, is equivalent 
to 1938. Workers’ purchasing power 
in general is equal to that of 1938. 

(3) The beginning of the end of 
full employment and the slight rise 
of unemployment in certain areas. 
This has created fear among the 
workers about the future growth of 
unemployment. 

The decline in the C.P.’s strength 
in the legitimate field of trade un- 
ionism does not deny that the Com- 
munists retain concentrated and dis- 
ciplined forces in many sectors of the 

tench economy where quasi-mili- 
lary operations can be carried out. 

© meaning of the new Soviet 
offensive against the West in the 
maritime industry reveals not only 
the Russian concern with the possible 
military strengthening of Western Eu- 
Tope. It reflects also the fact that the 
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Soviet Union is geared to pursue a 
world policy which risks war not only 
by its own military-slave labor eco- 
nomy but by the transformation of 
the Cominform parties and their 
front organizations into arms of the 
Russian military machine. 

The Communists’ open decision to 
call political strikes and their boasting 
can only be explained by the hypothe- 
sis that the Cominform policy is based 
on the inevitability of Russia’s clash- 
ing with the Western world. What the 
Communists are attempting to do in 
France today can only be explained in 
the light of what must have been a 
military decision on the part of the 
Soviet state and its international fifth 
column, the Cominform. 

The worldwide peace propaganda 
of the Soviet Union thus masks an 
openly aggressive program of world 
political and military conquest. 


HILE the three hot points in the 
Wocia war—France, Italy and Ger- 
many—become more and more in- 
volved in Russia’s attempt to expand, 
the economy of Western Europe has 
reached a critical stage requiring 
drastic decisions for the future if the 
initial progress of the Marshall Plan 
is to be maintained and expanded. 

The present economy of Western 
Europe has just about reached 1938 
levels as far as the standard of living 
of the people is concerned. These 
standards were not sufficient in 1938 
and are even less so in 1950. The 
basic deficit in the Western European 
economy remains, totalling $3,300,- 
000,000, while unemployment con- 
tinues to rise in several countries— 
Germany, Belgium and Italy. 

The original goals of economic 
integration and liberalization of trade 
have not been achieved, thus threat- 
ening many of the gains already 
achieved. This instability plagues 
the economy of Western Europe and 
underlies much of the political fears 
for the future. 

Unless real strides forward can be 
made in the direction of greater eco- 
nomic expansion, Western Europe will 
remain in danger. 

The trade unions of Europe are 
beginning to move on this problem 
after a long period of silence. The 
next E.R.P. trade union conference 
will meet on April 17 in Rome to for- 
mulate a common over-all policy on 
the problems of economic integration, 
customs barriers, currency convert- 


ability, liberalization of trade, man- 
power and migration. 

Unless an integrated Europe can 
begin to operate, there is no prospect 
of solving the enormous production 
and market problems facing the 
democratic world. Not that integra- 
tion alone will solve the problem. 

Along with a united Europe there 
must be strong action taken in the 
United States to continue to lower 
tariff barriers so that Europe can in- 
crease its deliveries to the dollar 
area. But even this will not be 
enough. Europe will need new mar- 
kets throughout the world in order 
to get away from its enormous dollar 
deficits and improve its financial 
position to the point where it can 
pay its own way when Marshall Plan 
aid ends in 1952. 

This is where capital investments, 
mainly from the United States, in 
backward areas—India, Africa, 
South America, the Middle East— 
will have to be expanded enormous- 
ly so that new markets can be created 
and the standards of people every- 
where can be improved. This can 
help in the long run in the European 
attempt to eliminate the huge export- 
import deficit. 

If America is to accept the implica- 
tions of its present foreign policy 
vis-a-vis the’ Soviet Union and the 
entire totalitarian world, an adequate 
foreign economic policy must be de- 
veloped consistent with our alleged 
policy of no appeasement and a poli- 
tical boycott. To safeguard the 
West’s political and military strategy. 
the economy of the West must be- 
come strong enough to withstand the 
integrated economy of the totalitarian 
world, which is beginning to wage 
economic warfare on all fronts. 

To overcame the instability in the 
economy, the West must begin to 
move with daring and audaciousness 
toward new concepts such as: 

(1) Liberalization of trade, break- 
ing down of customs barriers and 
freer manpower migration. ; 

(2) Integration of the Western 
European economy with a common 
currency and central banking ar- 
rangements. 

(3) Reduction of American bar- 
riers to imports from abroad. 

(4) Expansion of capital invest- 
ments—government and private—on 
a vast scale in order to develop new 
markets in the backward areas. 

(5) Eventual integration of the 
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GOMPERS 


By JOHN P. FREY* 


President, A. F. of L. Metal Trades Dept. 


UR free American institutions, 

the principles voiced in the 

Declaration of Independence, 
the representative and balanced form 
of government established by the Con- 
stitution and the provisions of the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution 
had profoundly influenced American 
workmen of Colonial ancestry. 

They were imbued with a belief in 
the rights of the individual. They 
had become convinced that under our 
form of government greater freedom 
of opportunity was provided for the 
individual than under any other form 
of government in existence. 

The wave of immigration, which 
had increased after the ’48 revolution 
in Germany, had developed much 
more rapidly after our financial 
panic of 1873 had subsided, and 
brought millions of immigrant work- 
men to our shores. 

A large number of these had suf- 
fered in Europe because of 
the special privileges en- 
joyed by employers in in- 
dustry, the large landown- 
ers and the nobility. The 
wealth which labor pro- 
duced had returned little 
more to them than a bare 
living, while the privileged 
individuals had accumu- 
lated the balance. 

In several European 
countries where workmen, 
either in the industries or 
in agriculture, had at last 
won the right to vote, the 
landowners and the indus- 
trialists were given votes 
in proportion to their 
holdings, so that in some 
voting districts the privi- 
leged few were able to cast 
more votes than the peas- 
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[The Second of Two Parts] 


ants and the workingmen combined. 

Many of the immigrants had been 
influenced by the Marxian propa- 
ganda. They believed that the wage- 
earners’ hope lay in the success of 
socialism. Many of them, particular- 
ly those from Continental Europe, 
knew but little concerning trade un- 
ionism as practiced by the American 
Federation of Labor. To them Sam- 
uel Gompers was an ultra-conserva- 
tive, an obstacle to progress. They 
were sympathetic with the constant 
attack which the leaders of socialism 
in the United States were persistently 
making against Mr. Gompers and his 
associates. 

These conditions helped to sharpen 
the criticism which Mr. Gompers 
made against Socialist philosophy and 
Socialist tactics in particular as these 
were being advocated by the leaders 
of the Socialist Party. 

Within the early membership of 


ity 


the American Federation of Labor 
were a number who believed both in 
the American trade union movement 
and in socialism. Some of the men 
were national officers in their respec- 
tive trade unions. 

It was this condition which enliv- 
ened the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor prior to 1912 
with vitriolic criticism of the policies 
advocated by Mr. Gompers and his 
associates. 

The 1903 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was marked 
by bitter attacks on Mr. Gompers and 
the basic economic philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor. After 
two Tull convention sessions had been 
given over to the debates, Mr. Gom- 
per took the floor. 

After analyzing what had been said 
in support of the Socialist resolutions, 
he concluded by saying: 

“T want to tell you, Socialists, that 


Utter misery was the lot of millions of working people until movement 
headed by Sam Gompers came along to set them free and lift them up 





Sam Gompers was host to his good friend from Mexico, General Callies, 
at Atlantic City in August, 1924. Four months later Gompers was dead 


I have studied your philosophy; read 
your works upon economics, and not 
the meanest of them; studied your 
standard works, both in English and 
in German—have not only read but 
studied them. 

“I have heard your orators and 
watched the work of your movement 
the world over. I have kept close 
watch upon your doctrines for thirty 
years, have been closely associated 
with many of you and know how 
you think and what you propose. I 
know, too, what you have up your 
sleeve. And | that I 
am entirely at variance with your 
philosophy. 

“I declare it to you: I am not 
only at variance with your doctrines 
but with your philosophy. Economi- 
cally, you are unsound; socially, you 
are wrong; and industrially, you are 


want to say 


an impossibility.” 

It was largely the presentation of 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
points of view which, more and more, 
eliminated Socialist propaganda with- 
in the local unions and the conven- 
tions of the international unions and 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Lag this development was tak- 


ing place in our country, the 
opposite was true in Europe. There 
the national trade union movements 
became more and more friendly to the 
national Socialist Parties. 

There were a number of reasons 
for this, one being the conviction 
that legislation was necessary to pro- 
tect the workmen’s interest, and that 
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this could be secured more readily 
if there was cooperation between the 
trade unions and the national Social- 
ist Party. In fact, in several countries 
there was a liaison between the So- 
cialist Party and the national trade 
unions. 

A definite result of this became 
apparent with the beginning of the 
First World War in the formation 
of an organization known as the 
Socialist and Trades Union Alliance. 
The Alliance originated as a national 
body, but it speedily became an inter- 
national organization so far as the 
Allied nations in Europe were con- 
cerned. 

The Alliance believed that the war- 
time problem in which their nations 
were involved presented the oppor- 
tunity of having some of labor’s griev- 
ances adjusted and made demands 
upon their respective governments. In 


contrast, in our country Samuel, Gom- 


pers and his associates took the un- 
qualified position that by far the most 
important problem was the winning of 
the war. 

Labor’s grievances were not to be 
overlooked, but the policy which was 
adopted here called for the loyal and 
active support of the trade union 
movement to the government while 
the war lasted, and afterward taking 
up the legislative and other methods 
which might be required in order to 
overcome the unbalances which ex- 
isted, and which at times unquestion- 
ably placed labor in the position of 
the underdog. 

None of the national trade union 


movements in the other 
Allied countries took a simi. 
lar position. In fact. their 
failure to cooperate whole. 
heartedly for the winning 
of the war created a prob. 
lem so difficult that the Pre. 
miers of several Allied 
countries requested Pregj. 
dent Woodrow Wilson in 
the fall of 1917 to use his 
helpful influence. 

As a result, Mr. Gompers 
appointed a Labor Mission 
to the Allied countries in 
the early part of 1918. The 
members of this group con- 
ferred with leaders of the 
national trade union move. 
ments of the Allied coun. 
tries, so that they could bet. 
ter understand what the 
wartime policy of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was and the 
cogent, patriotic reasons why it had 
been adopted. 

The delegation also addressed pub- 
lic meetings in a number of British 
cities and several of the leading cities 
in France. At all times they were in 
official contact with our embassies in 
London and Paris. So that they 
might better understand the condi- 
tions under which the armed forces 
were fighting, they visited the Ameri- 
can, British and French military head- 
quarters and devoted some time to 
studying the conditions which ex- 
isted inside the battle area. 


Eyer ALLIED governments were con- 
vinced that the time had come for 
Mr. Gompers to discuss the war efforts 
personally with the leaders of the 
Allied trade union movements and 
with the cabinets of the Allied coun- 
tries and their military leaders. 

In June, 1918, Mr. Gompers, with 
four of his associates, visited the 
Allied countries, remaining in Europe 
until the end of October. It was 
his purpose, through conferences with 
trade union leaders, to prevail upon 
them to give their respective gover? 
ments greater support in the effort 
to win the war. As a result, there 
was renewed popular confidence be 
cause of the positive, unqualified po- 
sition which the American Federation 
of Labor had taken. 

As the Premiers of the Allied 
countries desired that every encour 
agement possible should be given 
the people as a whole, great mas 
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meetings were called in the ‘leading 
Allied cities. Mr. Gompers’ public 
appeals were so factual and eloquent 
that demands for his presence here 
and there were far greater than his 
capacity to accept. Practically every 
moment of his time was scheduled. 

During the months he spent in the 
Allied countries he conferred on nu- 
merous occasions with our ambassa- 
dors, with the Premiers and cabinets 
of the various countries and with the 
military chiefs of staff. 

Perhaps the culmination of Mr. 
Gompers’ efforts was the convention 
of the International Socialist and 
Trade Union Alliance, held in Lon- 
don, England, in the summer of 1918. 
There were only five American dele- 
gates, the remaining ninety or ninety- 
five delegates representing the na- 
tional Socialist and the national trade 
union movements of the other Allied 
countries. 

None of these had given their re- 
spective governments forthright sup- 
port for the winning of the war. They 
had been somewhat influenced in 
their attitude through contact with 
representatives of the German trade 
union movement, men with whom 
they had associated intimately on a 
trade union basis prior to the war. 

The national German trade union 
organization, acting under instruc- 
tions from the German government, 
had maintained representatives in 
Switzerland from the beginning of 
the war, and there they met the 
leaders of the Allied national trade 
union movements as long-time asso- 
ciates. It was through this Swiss 
contact that a so-called Stockholm 
conference project was launched. 

When this failed because the Brit- 
ish Sailors Union, under the patriotic 
leadership of J. Havlock Wilson, re- 
fused to sail any ship which would 
take Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur 
Henderson from England’s shores so 
that they could attend the conference, 
the German government, through its 
trade union representatives in Swit- 
zerland. launched the illusive project 
for a negotiated peace. The plan had 
made a strong appeal to the Allied 
Socialist and trade union groups, 
for the great majority of those being 
killed upon the battlefield were work- 
men—many of them Socialists or 
trade unionists. 


At that time Germany’s military 
campaigns were almost accomplish- 
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ing their objectives. Why shouid this 
needless slaughter of men continue, 
they asked, when it was possible to 
negotiate a peace? How much better 
it would be to bring the war to a 
close, after which the Socialist and 
trade union forces in every country 
would unite to see that a peace 
treaty was entered into which would 
provide that the welfare of labor in 
every European nation would be ade- 
quately protected because of the 
Socialist and labor strength in those 
countries. 

Mr. Gompers’ position was that a 
negotiated peace while Germany was 
in control of the territories it had 
conquered would mean the destruc- 
tion of human liberty; that costly as 
the effort might be in lives and in 
money, the war must be fought to a 
victorious end by the Allies. 

The London conference of the In- 
ternational Socialist and Trade Union 
Alliance was a battlefield to deter- 
mine whether the policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which was 
likewise the policy of the United 
States, would be accepted, or whether 
our Allies would be compelled to 


A ASS TRE SARA 
Samuel Gompers left us a great 
heritage and also a great re- 
sponsibility. —George Meany. 
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battle on without the active support 
of their national trade union organ- 
izations, which was so essential to 
victory. 

A number of the delegates to the 
conference were prejudiced against 
Mr. Gompers because of his attitude 
in connection with the war and be- 
cause of his successful efforts in the 
United States to prevent successful 
Socialist infiltration into the Ameri- 
can trade union movement. 


During the first days of the con- 
ference, Mr. Gompers’ associates car- 
ried the burden of the discussion, the 
American group believing it better 
to keep Mr. Gompers free to study 
the arguments of the opposition and 
take the measure of those who were 
presenting them. He did not take the 
fioor until the third day of the con- 
ference. 

His advocacy of practical policies, 
his presentation of the issues involved 
in the war as they affected the rights 
of free people to govern themselves, 
his fervent patriotism and appeals to 


the conscience of everyone present 
in the end resulted in the adoption of 
the report presented by the Commit- 
tee on War Aims, which completely 
demolished the idea of a negotiated 
peace and pledged the trade union 
and Socialist leaders of the Allied 
countries to support energetically 
their respective governments until the 
war had been won. 

Before leaving the Allied countries, 
Mr. Gompers had conferred with 
King George of England, King Albert 
of Belgium and King Victor Emanuel 
of Italy. 

The reports of our London, Paris 
and Rome embassies to President 
Wilson and our Department of State 
indicated that probably no mission 
from the United States visiting Eu- 
rope during the war had accomplished 
more effective resw'ts. 


was evident after 1918 that Euro- 

pean trade unionists were becom- 
ing more and more believers in the 
Socialist philosophy and policy. Not 
only did the Socialist Party in each 
Allied country become stronger after 
the First World War, but trade union- 
ists in overwhelming numbers became 
convinced Socialists. 

Long before World War II an over- 
whelming number of European union- 
ists had adopted the Marxian philos- 
ophy, a condition which, among other 
things, led to the strengthening of 
the so-called Catholic trade unions. 

At present the governments of a 
number of the former Allied coun- 
tries are Socialistic in their policy and 
in their intent, and cabinet members 
have been brought from trade union 
ranks; in fact, the only national trade 
union movement in any Allied coun- 
try which is not in a measure or fully 
committed to the Marxian Socialist 
policy is the American Federation of 
Labor. 

After the First World War, the 
Socialist Party in the United States 
lost its capacity to make headway 
within the ranks of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. But a new and much 
more sinister propaganda developed. 

It was the belief of Lenin and his 
associates that the form of commu- 
nism controlled by a dictatorship 
which had been established by the 
Bolsheviks could only hope to suc- 
ceed by having the other major na- 
tions establish a similar form of gov- 
ernment. (Continued on Page 23) 
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By ERNEST E. SCHWARZTRAUBER 


Director, School for Workers, University of Wisconsin 


consin School for Workers will 

complete its first twenty-five years’ 
of service to labor. That service be- 
gan in slow and faltering manner, 
survived the doubts and fears that 
arose many times as to its continued 
existence and grew through much ex- 
perimentation. It endured because of 
the great devotion of socially minded 
individuals both in the University of 
Wisconsin and outside, and also be- 
cause of the School’s loyal faculty, the 
workers who have used the School's 
facilities and their leaders who have 
been its chief supporters. 

Strange as it may seem, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School for 
Workers had its beginnings in the 
mind of a senior student who was 
“the Y.W.C.A. industrial committee 
chairman at Madison a quarter of a 
century ago. 

She approached members of the 
university's economics staff to ar- 
range for an exchange of working 
girls and university girls in jobs for 
the six-week summer school period. 
Because of the unemployment existing 
at the time, university girls did not 
exchange places with working girls, 
as had been planned. Instead, eight 
working girls came to Madison. 

They were unprepared for such an 
ordeal. Thrown into classes of regu- 
lar college students, the working girls 
felt out of place and unequal to the 
course requirements. 

The next move was to get workers 
to attend a school for working girls 
only. The following year Y.W.C.A.’s 
and women’s clubs raised funds to 
cover cost of tuition, board and room, 
with the result that forty-one girls 
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were enrolled. All were in their early 
twenties. They were drawn chiefly 
from household employment, laundry 
work, hotel service and similar occu- 
pations. 

This plan grew out of a suggestion 
by a member of the economics de- 
partment, Graham Stewart. He point- 
ed out that instead of raising funds 
for an exchange of working girls and 
university girls at Madison, as women 
of Y.W.C.A.’s and women’s clubs 
were doing, and sending working 
women to the Bryn Mawr summer 
school in the East, such funds could 
well be used for a school at the uni- 
versity in Madison. The challenge 
was accepted. 

Since then, without a single year’s 
interruption, the School for Workers 
—as it eventually came to be called— 
has continued its service to labor. 

Although the School began as one 
for working girls only, it did not long 
remain so. Organized labor in Wis- 


consin, then under Henry Ohl’s pres. 
idency, and other key men of like 
ideals, men like J. F. Friedrick. then 
organizer of the Milwaukee Feder. 
ated Trades Council, J. J. Handley, 
then secretary-treasurer of the State 
Federation of Labor, and Henry 
Rutz, an active trade unionist, had 
all from the start been interested in 
the School and approved of it. Re. 
yond that they could do little more 
so long as its student body was lim- 
ited to women only. 

In 1928, however, the School for 
Workers was opened to men. Then 
union leadership and members be- 
came keenly interested in the School's 
possibilities for them. Union member- 
ship of the student body became in- 
creasingly dominant with the passing 
years and today it is almost com- 
pletely so. 

Organized labor, under the guid- 
ance of men such as those mentioned 
above, became almost completely the 
source of financial support for re 
cruitment of students. In many re- 
spects even more important was the 
bulwark such leaders represented 
against attacks made on the School 
by its outright enemies and by those 
not understanding its legitimacy in 
our modern industrial society. 

The School for Workers could never 
have maintained its existence to the 
present date without the ardent sup 
port given it constantly by labor 
leadership and the rank and file of 
union members who have enjoyed its 
benefits. 

Loyal supporters of the School, in 
the University of Wisconsin faculty 
and administration, have fought val- 
iantly, all (Continued on Page 28) 
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The Movie Ticket Tax and You 


By RONALD REAGAN 


LL of organized labor, and par- 
ticularly the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is vitally 

interested in having the present ses- 
sion of Congress repeal the discrimi- 
natory 20 per cent federal tax on 
movie tickets. The word “discrimin- 
atory” is used deliberately and ad- 
visedly, for the movie ticket tax falls 
mainly on persons of modest incomes, 
the workers of America who look to 
motion pictures as a principal source 
of recreation and entertainment. 

I am a firm believer in the Amer- 
ican principle of basing taxes on 
ability to pay. The movie admissions 
tax runs contrary to that principle. 
Far from being a rich man’s luxury, 
movies are the major entertainment 
and relaxation for the greater number 
of our citizens—those in the middle 
and lower income groups. 


It was therefore fitting that at its 
recent winter session the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor formally demanded that 
Congress wipe out the unfair tax on 
movie tickets. 

Here is the historical background 


on the federal “nuisance tax” on 
movie ‘theater tickets: 

The “amusement tax” was first im- 
posed as a war excise tax in 1917. 
lt was reinstated as an emergency 
measure in the depression of the 
1930s and in 1944 was raised from 
10 per cent to 20 per cent. 

This tax was to have been repealed 
six months after the cessation of 
hostilities. Now, almost five years 
later, moviegoers are still paying the 
tax, 

The nuisance tax take in 1949 from 
all amusement sources (legitimate 
theater, opera, movies, sporting 
events, etc.) totalled $385,000,000. Of 
this amount, the 20 per cent tax on 
movie tickets provided about $310,- 
000,000. This $310,000,000 for the 
most part was taken out of the pock- 
ets of the workers of America and 
their families, who constitute the 
werwhelming majority of the na- 
tion’s moviegoers. 
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President, Screen Actors Guild, A. F. of L. 


Movies being family entertainment, 
the movie ticket tax, which Congress 
is now being asked to repeal, in- 
creases in its drain on the pocketbook 
as the size of the family increases. 
The family with four children must 
pay more excise tax on their princi- 
pal source of amusement than a 
childless family or a family with one 
child. While income taxes increase 
with the amount of one’s income, 
they decrease with the number of de- 
pendents, but the movie admissions 
tax for the family increases with the 
size of the family. 

The basic philosophy of an excise 
tax on the poor man’s amusements— 
be it imposed by federal, state or city 
government—is manifestly unfair in 
other respects. This nuisance tax 
could be justified only as an emer- 
gency, federal wartime measure which 
has no place in our economy in peace- 
time. Actually, the primary, original 
purpose of the wartime excise taxes 
was (1) to curb the use of labor in 
the production of “luxuries” and the 


Ronald Reagan (left) confers with Buck Harris, the Guild’s public 


spending of money for such “lux- 
uries” and (2) to channel such 
money into support of the nation’s 
war effort, especially the buying of 
war bonds. 

Some few well-intentioned persons 
claimed that movies were a “luxury” 
in wartime. The facts proved other- 
wise, for the government itself found 
in the last war that the recreation 
afforded by motion pictures was es- 
sential to the morale of the armed 
forces and, to a somewhat lesser but 
still most important degree, to the 
morale of the war workers on the 
home front. Certainly no one can 
claim that movies are a luxury after 
the shooting war stops. Yet the ex- 
cise tax is still imposed on the poor 
man’s major amusement and recrea- 
tion—movies. 

The movie ticket tax is not a tax 
on Hollywood. It does not reach 
the fabulous Hollywood salaries of 
headline exaggeration. Those are 
reached by a different form of taxa- 
tion—the (Continued on Page 31) 
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British Labor's Daily Newspaper 


BY 26. 


T WAS Lord Northcliffe—the pio- 
neer of modern “popular” jour- 
nalism in Britain—who christened 

the London Daily Herald the “mir- 
acle of Fleet Street.” 

“TI thought I knew everything there 
was to know about the newspaper 
business,” he said once, back in the 
Twenties. “But these fellows have 
something I do not understand.” 

That was long before the paper 
which began as a strike sheet had 
become a daily newspaper with a cir- 
culation of over 2,000,000 copies all 
over Britain. But Northcliffe sensed 
that this would come. 

It all began thirty-nine years ago. 
In January, 1911, the printers of 
London were striking for a 50-hour 
week. On January 25 they published 
a strike sheet. They called it the Daily 
Herald. It was a small four-page 
paper — price a halfpenny; print 
order 13,000 a day, which mounted 
‘to 25,000. Purely a strike sheet, with 
just a sprinkling of general news. And 
when the strike ended (with, by the 
way, victory for the strikers) the first 
Daily Herald ended too. 

But an idea had been born. For 
sthe first time there had been a daily 
labor paper in the United Kingdom. 
The thing could be done. It must be 
done again. 

A provisional committee was 
formed. Its members included George 
Isaacs, now the Minister of Labor; 
Ben Tillet, the famous dockers’ leader, 
and George Lansbury, then a newly 
elected M.P. 

“We were acclaimed as crazy luna- 
tics,” Lansbury wrote of those first 
days. No wonder. The committee ap- 
pealed for £10,000, which even they 
thought the bare minimum required 
to start a daily paper. They raised 
only £300—and decided to go ahead. 

On April 15, 1912, the first number 
appeared. The London Daily Herald 
has been published without a break 
ever since—except that during the 
1914-18 war it became a weekly. 

Just how it managed to survive 
nobody quite remembers. Of course 
the sheer daring of the enterprise was 
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an asset. Once the paper existed, it was 
easier to raise money to keep it going. 
The money came in in sixpences 
from thousands of rank and file 
workers, in large sums from well-to- 
do men and women who were Social- 
ists or sympathizers, or who just ad- 
mired the bravery of it all. 

One rigid rule was kept. No “sub- 
scriber” ever had any voice in the 
control of the paper. 

Of course, the paper was run on a 
shoestring. Paper bills and printing 
bills had to be paid. Wages—when- 
ever there was money in the till to 
pay them. Outside contributors— 
and they included men like G. K. 
Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc—of 
course never expected payment. 

“Rebel” was the word the Daily 
Herald proudly used of itself. It 
fought for the Dublin strikers, for the 
suffragettes, for Indian nationalists, 
for American Negroes. No doubt the 
paper was often unwise. But it was 
always completely honest and com- 
pletely fearless. 

“We did not make our paper pay,” 
Lansbury wrote later. “We spent other 
people’s money like water and our- 
selves unsparingly.” 

Toward the end of 1913 Lansbury 
himself took over the editorship. He 
did not alter the policy. But he did 
change the tone. He could never bear 
what he used laughingly to call “the 
good old gospel of hate.” Under 
“G.L.” the paper became less fierce in 
method, more humanitarian in tone. 

Then came World War I and unsur- 
mountable financial difficulties. Lans- 
bury turned the paper into a weekly 
and at once began preparing for a 
bigger and better daily when the war 
should end. 

The Daily Herald of 1914 was a 
miracle of survival, but its influence 
was negligible. When the war ended, 
the Herald was almost a national insti- 
tution—a powerful political force. Its 
circulation, which had been perhaps 
50,000, was now nearer 250,000. 

Enthusiasm for the new Daily Her- 
ald was great. It had been the con- 
sistent champion of trade union rights 


throughout the war. And the unions 
had come to look on it as indispen- 
sable. So did union leaders who had 
vehemently disagreed with its policy 
of pacifism. 

Lansbury appealed for £400,000. 
He raised nearly £200,000, most of it 
from unions, which became stockhold- 
ers. It was not enough, but it had to 
suffice. An able and brilliant team of 
journalists had been recruited. 

For sheer quality of journalism the 
new Daily Herald had no fear of com. 
petition. Its trouble was lack of 
money. It had none to spend on de- 
velopment or even on essentials. 

The next three years were years of 
acute financial stress. Without ade- 
quate capital for development, the 
paper could not make ends meet in 
the intense competitive struggle of 
Fleet Street. And it had no capital. 
It was still desperately short of funds, 
struggling for existence. 

There was a time when the staff 
gave up a third of its small salaries 
to keep it going. There was a time 
when for a few months the price of 
the paper was raised to twopence (all 
other “popular” papers being a 
penny) and lost hardly any circula- 
tion. 

That was the moment when North- 
cliffe decided that the Herald was a 
“miracle.” If he had raised the price 
of his Daily Mail to twopence it would 
have died in a week. The Herald did 
it and survived. 

But this could not go on indef- 
nitely. There was only one way oul. 
The Labor movement itself must 
shoulder financial responsibility for 
a paper which had become indisper- 
sable to it. Arthur Henderson, the 
secretary of the Labor Party, later 
Foreign Secretary, was the man who 
mainly arranged the transfer. In 
September, 1922, the Daily Herald 
became the property of the Labor 
movement and its official organ. The 
shares were vested equally in the 
executive of the Labor Party and the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress. Another chapter in the 
paper’s history opened. 
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In 1923, for the first time in ten 
years, the paper paid its way and 
even showed a tiny profit. The com- 
ing to office of the first Labor gov- 
emment in 1924 gave it new prestige 
and a new status. It no longer strug- 
gled desperately for existence. 

George Lansbury took the oppor- 
tunity to retire. For ten years he had 
not only edited the paper but had 
kept it alive. He had been one of the 
founders in 1913. He had been the 
founder of the new daily in 1919. He 
had raised the money, acquired the 
plant, recruited. the staff, placated 
creditors. George Lansbury could 
have become a successful and wealthy 
man of business. He chose otherwise. 
He made no money, but he made the 
Daily Herald. 

From now on the story becomes, 
by comparison, dull. The exciting 
days of the struggle for exist- 
ence were over. The roman- 
tic period was past. The 
Daily Herald was now an 
established ‘national news- 
paper. 

But its difficulties were by 
no means past. Its printing 
plant was small and old- 
fashioned. Its circulation or- 
ganization was inadequate. 
Its rivals were boosting cir- 
culation by free insurance 
schemes and other costly de- 
vices. They printed in Man- 
chester as well as in London. 
Their news services were 
better, for the Herald’s re- 
sources were still limited. 

So, while its rivals had 
circulations of 1,000,000 or 
more, the Daily Herald 
limped along with a mere 
250,000 or so. And there 
seemed no way out of this 
dilemma. 

And then, in 1929, a new 
way was suddenly opened. 
The old established British 
printing firm of Odhams— 
printers mainly of magazines 
and periodicals—had bought 
4 non-political Sunday news- 
paper called The People and 
made a great commercial 
success of it. The firm had 
a trade organization second 
‘onone. It had big financial 
fesources. It had a plant 
which could print 1,000,060 
Papers a day. It had all that 
the Herald needed. 
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The then chairman of Odhams, 
Julius Elias, once an East End news- 
boy, had strong Labor sympathies. He 
made a proposal of marriage. 

A new company was formed. Od- 
hams, providing plant, organization 
and capital, owned 51 per cent of the 
shares. The Trades Union Congress 
owned 49 per cent. But it was laid 
down in the articles of association 
that in all questions of policy the di- 
rectors appointed by the T.U.C. were 
to have complete control. And for two 
decades this arrangement has worked 
—with remarkably little trouble or 
friction. 

The London Daily Herald has be- 
come a “popular” paper, with all the 
characteristics which are in fact 
(though perhaps regrettably) neces- 
sary. Yet at the same time it has 
remained unswervingly a labor news- 
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paper in editorial policy and in its 
treatment and interpretation of all 
political and industrial news. 

Three bombs within a hundred 
yards or so of the office were among 
the least of wartime difficulties. The 
paper shortage was very serious. Few 
American newspapermen can realize 
what it means to run a national paper 
with only four pages a day. 

This, then, is the story of how a 
paper in Great Britain, started with a 
capital of only £300, has become a 
great national labor paper with a 
2,000,000 circulation daily. There is 
a big difference between the Herald of 
1913 and the Herald of 1950. But the 
continuity is complete. And for those 
who have watched its checkered life 
Britan’s daily labor newspaper still 
seems, as Northcliffe said, the “mir- 
acle of Fleet Street.” 
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Forced Labor Here? 


HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor’s paramount 
T purpose in organizing for political action in the 

coming 1950 Congressional and the 1952 Presi- 
dential campaigns is repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
The meaning of that act in terms of union activity has 
been made brutally plain by the proceedings affecting 
the printers and the miners. 

The Typographical Union, the oldest national union 
organization in the Western Hemisphere, had in opera- 
tion an excellent system of collective bargaining. It 
was satisfactory to the employers and the workers. 
There were work rules that had been in operation and 
in, effect for over a century. 

Wherever the union bargained for printers, a union 
card was necessary for employment. The union card 
guaranteed that the holder was a journeyman printer 
and able to maintain work standards. Foremen were 
also union members. It was the habit of foremen and 
journeymen to cooperate in getting out the work. 
Printers’ unions have been strong unions, lending a 
helping hand to other workers trying to organize. Tramp 
printers of the early days were the first traveling or- 
ganizers. 

The Taft-Hartley Law, which gives to government 
the power to invoke injunctions to limit union authority 
even more restrictively than the specific provisions of 
the act, has greatly limited the effectiveness of the Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Likewise with the United Mine Workers. This union 
was built up by the sacrifices, struggles and vision of 
men who daily risk their lives as they go down to the 
pits to mine coal needed by society. Over the years 
the coal operators had bitterly resisted every gain for 
which miners’ unions struggled. But when the right to 
organize was assured to the miners, the United Mine 
Workers became strong enough to protect the miners 
and assure them fair wages, safer working conditions 
and medical care for injured persons unable to work. 

The Taft-Hartley Act strikes at the effectiveness of 
unions in bargaining collectively for their members. 
Through the instrument of the injunction, the Taft- 
Hartley Act orders them to work on terms not assured 
by contract and without regard to whether they are will- 
ing or able to work. 

To what are these workers then reduced except forced 
labor? 

Does such a law, shattering the whole union structure, 
make for a free America? Is this the way to underwrite 
free enterprise—to paralyze unions and order the work- 
ers back to work on unsatisfactory conditions? Free 
enterprise cannot exist with one system for owners and 
managers and another system for those who get out the 
things which are needed by industry and other con- 
sumers—not even if the employers had earned special 
privilege. 
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Human freedom is the all-important issue which js 
dividing the world into two hostile groups. Freedom 
and unfreedom cannot exist together. The American 
Federation of Labor has aggressively stood against 
the Lenin-Stalin organization which makes human be. 
ings the slaves of an all-powerfu! state. The totalita. 
rian philosophy wipes out human freedom and repudi- 
ates all that gives life value. The Taft-Hartley type of 
legislation leads to the same end by restricting the 
workers’ freedom of contract and controlling any insub- 
ordination by injunctions. 

Government-by-injunction makes government-by-law a 
farce. 

Our Constitution says: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

The wage-earners of the United States: are united in 
opposing limitations on freedom of contract and the use 
of the injunction in determining lebor relations. The 
spirit of Patrick Henry is still strong in those who work 
for wages. They will resist arbitrary power to the ut- 
most. 

No advocate of injunction, restricted freedom of con- 
tract or forced labor will be put into office by union 
voters in the coming elections. Forced labor, no mat- 
ter what form it takes, is an intolerable evil. 


Free China League 
te FREE China League, a resistance movement 


headed by Chinese free unions, was formed early in 

January. Devoted patriots have determined to cor- 
serve the sacred flame of freedom among the Chinese 
and prevent its being snuffed out by communism. The 
following unions, with a strength of more than 1,000,000 
members, constitute the backbone of the League: the 
Chinese Federation of Postal Workers, the Chinese Fed- 
eration of Railway Workers, the Chinese Federation of 
Seamen, the Chinese Federation of Miners, the Chinese 
Federation of Salt Miners and the Taiwan [Formosa] 
Federation of Labor. Individual membership is lim- 
ited to 200. 

The chairman of this group is a true and tried trade 
unionist who has represented the Chinese Federation of 
Labor in many international labor meetings and was 
the recent London conference at which the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions was formed. 

The Chinese had long experience in underground 
resistance movements after the Japanese overran their 
country. They go into this movement knowing the 
difficulties and the dangers. They realize that the 
“treacherous form of totalitarian imperialism has ridden 
into Asia from the Soviet Union,” welcomed and aided 
by the treachery of Chinese Communists, and that from 
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China it may spread into other parts of Asia and the 
islands of the Pacific. 

On the mainland, the Chinese must combat floods, 
famine and economic chaos due to inflation. The 
Chinese have lived through more than two decades of 
foreign and civil warfare with all of war’s demoralizing 
consequences. In spite of failures on all sides, these 
representatives of ancient China, which in time has al- 
ways absorbed its conquerers, have started a new re- 
sistance movement. “We in China,” they point out, 
“cannot hope to unshackle ourselves from the chains of 
slavery which contain us unless each and every one of 
us is willing, without hesitation, to start all over again 
from the very bottom.” 

They have started again. Their movement rests on 
the belief that democracy is founded by the will of the 
people and obtains its power from the toil of its work- 
ers. Unlike the Communists, who entrust all authority 
to the state, the Free China League looks to free indi- 
vidual citizens to exercise their rights positively in cre- 
ating and maintaining their government. The procla- 
mation of the League sets forth human rights and the 
spirit of human freedom with the same spirit of urgency 
and dedication that characterizes our Declaration of In- 
dependence which led Americans to freedom. 

Their proclamation ends with these words: 

“We have much to fight for, very little to fight with, 
and we stand to lose nothing but our lives—a small 
price to pay for territorial integrity, decent standards 
of living and unrestricted freedoms. 

“Tt is in these responsibilities, which we have under- 
taken to uphold on behalf of the oppressed Chinese peo- 
ple, that we, in keeping with the aspirations of free men 
everywhere, seek to attain and maintain unitary world 
peace; but such a peace cannot succeed unless those who 
know and love freedom unite in a spirit of international 
brotherhood to oppose attempts by Communists or any 
other totalitarian groups to shatter, by force or by subtle 
and malicious propaganda, the peace of the world.” 

The courage of these men as they strive to regain free- 
dom should strengthen the fighting spirit of all of us 
who now stand in imminent peril of communism. Union 
of free men everywhere is essential to the preservation 
of freedom. 


The Future of Freedom 


ECORDED history reflects the ebb and flow of 
i human freedom throughout the ages. We are living 
in one of those great cycles of history when des- 
potism and aggression threaten to wipe out human free- 
dom and our Christian civilization in which freedom has 
its roots. No one can ponder the developments since 
the end of the Second World War without feeling grave 
concern for human freedom and democratic institutions. 
In all ages there has been freedom at least for limited 
groups who had rights under existing law. We meas- 
ure progress by the extension of law providing rights 
and justice for additional groups and wider circles, 
thus bringing more opportunity for more individuals. 
In a free society government exists primarily to assure 
rights to individuals that they may seek their own wel- 
fare while respecting the rights of all other individuals 
to do likewise. 
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As justice in a democracy has its roots in moral prin- 
ciples and seeks to promote a code of behavior befitting 
free, responsible citizens, our government relies upon 
cooperation. That cooperation is increasingly effective 
as individual citizens realize their personal responsibil- 
ity for results. Should any person disregard the rights 
of others, even the most grievous offender has the right 
to fair trial and just punishment. 

The citizens of a free country do not live in terror of 
the early morning knock on the door, arbitrary arrest, 
secret questioning, torture and transportation for im- 
prisonment without notification to family or friends. 
These practices have been growing in the world since 
the return of dictators. These tyrants seized govern- 
ment and set up a new order which made individuals 
the servants of an all-powerful government. In a totali- 
tarian state human beings have no rights. Expediency 
is the guide, not moral principles. According to this new 
order, the highest duty of citizens is to serve the state 
as the state wishes. 

After the First World War we saw dictators or politi- 
cal racketeers seize power, while those who respected 
human freedom were forced to seek refuge. After 
World War II, which was fought in order to liberate 
Europe from dictators and to enable the countries to 
return to constitutional government, we found liberty 
was threatened by an even more ruthless order, nominally 
evolved out of the teachings of Marx and Lenin but actu- 
ally developed out of the familiar despotism of the czars. 
Despotism was imposed on unwilling nations by arms 
and the carrying out of purges aid tortures made pos- 
sible by perversions of scientific progress. 

The regime of Stalin is built on repudiation of the 
teachings of the Christian religion and rejection of the 
code of human relations under which we assume the 
good faith of those who differ with us and try to work 
out ways of living together in good faith. 

Respect for mutual contracts is the way to further 
agreements. Communism, with its complete repudia- 
tion of human freedom, substitutes party propaganda 
and edicts for individual intelligence. When such a 
despotism is armed by the services of technology, made 
possible by increased knowledge of scientific principles 
and laws, a dangerous monster is loosed in the world. 

Control over cosmic power is in the hands of those 
who make themselves demons and can be checked only 


. by free men invoking the aid of a higher spiritual power. 


Those who rule by fear and seek to crush men by fear 
must be met by fearless people to whom liberty is even 
more sacred than life itself. This is the only answer 
to the contest in which the whole world is now joined. 

Neither A-bombs nor H-bombs should make us waver 
in resisting aggression. Attack on freedom anywhere is 
the concern of all nations. If possible, we should use 
constituted agencies as the means to check conquest and 
to deny the lawless victor any sanction for his gain. 

Despotisms as well as democracies, in the last analysis, 
rest upon public opinion. Every individual and every 
nation that believes in human freedom should by word 
and deed uphold this belief and make clear there is no 
other way. 

Wage-earners have a serious obligation and should 
be in the forefront of this battle to preserve human 
freedom. 
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ONGRESSIONAL action in pro- 
viding for annual appropria- 
tions for the President’s Com- 

mittee on National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week has placed 
in better focus the opportunity of or- 
ganized labor to render maximum as- 
sistance to this important program. 


Realizing the importance of the 


handicapped worker in the labor 
force, President Truman assigned 
formal responsibilities for the Com- 
mittee to Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin. The Secretary then issued 
a general order establishing a Divi- 
sion for the Physically Handicapped 
in the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Standards, which has a long 
record of successful cooperative work- 
ing relationships with state labor de- 
partments and private groups and in- 
dividuals. 

Since the inception of the Com- 
mittee in 1947, the men and women 
of the labor movement have been 
among the most active and interested 
members, all working toward greater 
economic security and job opportu- 
nity for the handicapped. I am happy 
to say that the American Federation 
of Labor has been in the forefront of 
these efforts. 


— to last October’s observance 
of what we call N.E.P.H. 
Week, President William Green urged 
all affiliates to extend support and co- 
operation to the Committee “in the 
commendable efforts it is putting 
forth to widen and broaden the op- 
portunities for handicapped people 
to secure employment.” He also said 
that the handicapped should be en- 
couraged to serve where opportunity 
presents itself, and asked labor and 
management to cooperate “in helping 
to create work opportunities for 
handicapped individuals.” 


now 
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I know from personal experience 
that the question of hiring the handi- 
capped worker is one with which 
A. F. of L. unions deal the year 
around. Many of the unions in the 
Federation have taken steps to make 
certain provisions relating to the hir- 
ing and retention of the handicapped. 
The Metal Polishers have done a par- 
ticularly outstanding job in this field. 

Several years ago the 
Federation of Labor published a 
pamphlet entitled “Jobs for the Hand- 
icapped Through Collective Bargain- 
ing.” This was a real milestone in 
the history of job opportunities for 
the handicapped, and the pioneering 
done by the A. F. of L. in cooperation 
with the United States Department 
of Labor is today paying dividends. 

During World War II the A. F. 
of L. Committee on Veterans, headed 
by Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, stressed the need of broad 
facilities for vocational rehabilitation 
of injured war veterans. This con- 
cern was extended to the problems of 
those injured in industry when Vice- 
President Matthew Woll, chairman of 
the Committee on Education, ap- 
pointed a subcommittee headed by 
Martin P. Durkin, president of the 
Plumbers, to organize better under- 
standing of the problems and better 
use of state and federal agencies in 
the field. This move followed a long 
history in the labor movement of 
greater interest in those union mem- 
bers injured on the job as well as 
other workers having handicaps not 
necessarily connected with industrial 
or work accidents. 

Lewis G. Hines and Walter J. 
Mason of the A. F. of L. have worked 
with the President’s Committee since 
its beginning as the personal repre- 
sentatives of President Green both on 
the Executive Committee and the Gen- 


American . 


eral Committee. They, along with 
the representatives of national and in- 
ternational unions, have helped to 
work out a philosophy for organized 
labor pointed toward the “independ. 
ence, security and happiness” of the 
physically handicapped. 

This program, with which I heartily 
agree, has six major parts—restora- 
tion, education, equality in_ hiring, 
equal pay, equal protection and full 
employment. I feel that these things 
are good not only for the handicapped 
but for the whole labor movement. 
They incorporate the basic thinking 
of organized labor, that man has an 
individual dignity which he should be 
given full opportunity to develop ina 
free world of justice and equality. 








































5 poe recommendations of this Com- 
mittee were three in number: 

(1) That the federal and state gov- 
ernments develop and maintain sys- 
tems of vocational rehabilitation ade- 
quate to serve the handicapped ef- 
ficiently and effectively and to fit 
them for employment. 

(2) That employers, both public 
and private, hire the handicapped for 
all types of employment for which 
they are fitted by their training and 
abilities, and at wages and under 
conditions which place them on 4 
plane of equality with all other 
workers. 

. (3) That local unions, in their 
agreements with management, give 
special recognition to the problems of 
the handicapped and make necessary 
arrangements to safeguard their rights 
and guarantee them equal treatment. 

As a stirring credo, the Labor Com- 
mittee of the President’s Committee 
affirmed the individual’s right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
stating: 

“That by reason of their handicaps, 
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and because of the neglect and of the 
frequent and thoughtless discrimina- 
tion of their fellow-men, the handi- 
capped are often deprived of the op- 
portunity to attain these rights, and 
awe forced to depend upon the char- 
ily, magnanimity and benevolence of 
others— 

“That, in order to provide a full 
measure of opportunity to the handi- 
capped, and to permit the nation as a 
whole to gain from their talents and 
dilities, it is essential that all groups 
in our society work together to re- 
habilitate the physically handicapped 
and to place them in gainful employ- 
ment.” 

As statements of policy, these words 
outline the broad area in which unions 
and their members may plan action 
programs. The Department of Labor, 
through its various Bureaus and Di- 
visions, stands ready to continue its 
eforts in behalf of handicapped men 
and women workers in cooperation 
with other government agencies work- 
ing in this field and shoulder to 
shoulder with the great labor organi- 
zations of America. 

The physically handicapped must 
not end up in the relative position of 
the weather, with everyone talking 
about them but nobody doing any- 
thing. This may seem a startling 
statement in view of the public inter- 
est that was aroused ‘by the successful 
observance of N.E.P.H. Week. How- 
ever, we cannot allow ourselves to 
be content with so many inches of 
newspaper copy, so many public serv- 
ice radio spots, so many speeches be- 
fore organizations or so many maga- 
zine articles, such as this one, aimed 
at giving the handicapped an even 
break. Rather, we must take sober 
stock of the situation as it exists to- 
day and take every possible advantage 
of our assets, which currently far out- 
number our debits. 

We are presently riding close to the 
crest of a campaign of public infor- 
mation and education that has zoomed 
to undreamed-of heights. We are op- 
erating in a friendly forum of public 
interest, as proved by the recent poll 
survey that 88 per cent of all voters 
would have no objection to hiring the 
handicapped and that another 88 per 
cent believe them to be equal or su- 
perior workers. 

We are currently blessed with the 
active interest and sometimes militant 
Support of more than 150 organiza- 
lions, groups and associations, in- 
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cluding labor and management or- 
ganizations, most of them national in 
membership. We have a Congress 
alert to the good business aspects of 
placing handicapped men and women 
on payrolls rather than on doles. We 
have a working nucleus of personnel 
in the Employment Service, the voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies and the 
Veterans Administration who are ac- 
tively promoting rehabilitation and 
placement for the disabled. We have 
a President and a Secretary of Labor 
vitally, personally and actively inter- 
ested. 

Looking around, we can see signs 
that say, “Physical Handicap, Yes! 
Job Handicap, No!” In more than 
150 cities hundreds of millions of 
letters have been canceled with the 
“Hire the Handicapped”, slogan. In 
streetcars and buses we read the signs, 


MR. WRIGHT 
“Hire Disabled Veterans,” “Hire Re- 


habilitated Workers,” and we even 
find the slogans on match covers and 
mailing inserts. 

Why, then, is there cause for added 
effort? The reason is simply that 
there is a danger that people will 
come to take for granted that, with 
all these favorable factors, all this top- 
level endorsement, the handicapped 
surely must be well taken care of to- 
day. However, there may even be 
hostility in some places among work- 
ers in areas where competition for 
available jobs is keen. A family man 
who loses out to a _ handicapped 
worker may be inclined to blame the 
handicap, never realizing that, even 
with the handicap, the person hired or 
retained may have been better quali- 
fied. 

Although every effort has been 


made to keep this program on the 
business basis that it is a good thing 
both for the employer and _ the 
worker, there are those who may take 
the charity approach and, having 
hired one handicapped worker, may 
feel they have “done their bit.” This 
actually occurred during the war 
years when an employer hired a blind 
girl who succeeded in raising both 
the morale and the production of his 
office. When asked to hire another 
trained blind girl for an opening, the 
employer piously proclaimed, “I have 
done my duty.” 

Fortunately, our existing surveys, 
including the very successful one con- 
ducted by the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
Veterans Administration, reveal that 
management is aware that hiring the 
handicapped is not a one-way street. 
Employers are aware that the handi- 
capped pay off in loyalty, in steadi- 
ness and in efficiency as well as in 
safety and good work attendance. 

Although much remains to be done 
with many employers who have not 
yet seen the golden truth of the values 
inherent in the handicapped, we have 
made real and great strides. 


The Department of Labor has been 
most ‘anxious to commend deserving 
employers. For that reason we have 
been very much interested in the 
awards of merit program of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee which names deserv- 
ing employers for special certificates 
upon the recommendations of state 
committees. We believe that these 
and other similar projects of the vet- 
erans’ organizations are commendable 
and extremely helpful. All of which 
brings me to some thoughts as to what 
the labor movement, and particularly 
the American Federation of Labor, 
can do to take advantage of today’s 
public interest in the handicapped. 

First of all, responsible subcommit- 
tees can be formed in all communities 
and in the states to work with exist- 
ing governors’ committees or commu- 
nity committees on employment of 
the handicapped. If organized labor 
is not now represented on_ these 
groups, it should seek representation 
and take an active and leading part. 

Secondly, labor unions, interna- 
tional, national, district and local, can 
sponsor local contests or awards, 
either individually or in conjunction 
with the committees mentioned above. 
Labor can cooperate further in the 
awards of merit and the essay contest 
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programs of the President’s Com- 
mittee. 

Thirdly, labor speakers should be 
available for talks before various serv- 
ice, professional and business clubs. 
There is nothing more convincing to 
an employer than an honest and inter- 
esting report by a respected observer 
as to his own experience with the 
demonstrated abilities of the handi- 
capped. 

Fourthly, collective bargaining 
agreements should be changed, where 
necessary, to bring in recent facts 
concerning the handicapped. By this 
I mean that in many plants the physi- 
cal requirements set up by manage- 
ment and agreed to by unions are ut- 
terly unrealistic when matched with 
the requirements of the job. By the 
same token, provisions are now being 
made by many unions to make allow- 
ances in seniority and _ job preference 
positions for handicapped workers 
who are injured on the job and who 
may have to move into other divisions 


or departments in making allowances 
for the new disability. There has 
been some difficulty in this respect, 
and it is hoped that realistic and hon- 
est effort will be made to give the 
worker injured on the job the even 
break the government asks for its 
disabled veterans. 

Fifthly, we can individually con- 
tinue our real cooperation and active 
interest in the programs of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee and also in the pro- 
gram of the President’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety. For if we can 
prevent accidents, we not only de- 
crease the problem of the handicapped 
worker of tomorrow but we also pay 
ourselves rich dividends in health, 
money and the fruits of production. 

Lastly, we can work closely with 
the federal, state and community 
agencies now engaged in the reha- 
bilitation and employment of the han- 
dicapped, including the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, and offer them real 
cooperation in the promotion of such 


programs as management-labor jp. 
stitutes on the employment of the hap. 
dicapped or community exposition 
where the handicapped are shown g 
work with the results of their efforts 

When we have done these things we 
will have accomplished in large par 
the six goals of organized labor fo 
the handicapped—restoration, educa. 
tion, equality in hiring, equal pay, 
equal protection and full employment, 

America has long been the hope of 
the world. The handicapped are part 
and parcel of that hope and only wait 
their chance to get into the game, tp 
become part of the great American 
team advancing toward the goal of 
real world peace. 

It is*most comforting to know that 
millions of handicapped men and 
women in the American. labor move. 
ment are already working toward that 
goal. 

Their brothers and sisters on the 
sidelines are counting on you to help 
them make the team. 


Workers’ Bookshelf 





HOW TO TAKE A CASE BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 
TIONS BOARD. By Louis G. Silver- 
berg. Bureau of National Affairs. $5. 


Nobody could be better qualified than 
Louis G. Silverberg to describe the com- 
plex operations of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Mr. Silverberg, director 
of information of the N.L.R.B., has been 
associated with the Board for twelve years. 
It is with the advantage of having watched 
the development of the N.L.R.B.’s policies 
and procedures from its earliest beginnings 
to the present day, under both the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley Acts, that he has written 
this book, which he might have called 
“A Guide to the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 

One thing he certainly makes clear— 
anyone who expects to have anything to do 
with the N.L.R.B. certainly needs a guide. 
As Mr. Silverberg aptly points out in his 
very first sentence, “The Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 [Taft-Hartley 
Act] is the most extensive and complicated 
piece of labor legislation ever adopted in 
the history of the United States.” 

The tremendously complicated proce- 
dures required by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which Mr. Silverberg outlines in detail, 
indicate that, if anything, this is an under- 
statement. For example, before a union can 
have any standing with the N.L.R.B. under 
the compliance provisions of Taft-Hartley, 
it must file no less than seven technical 
documents—some with the N.L.R.B., some 
with the Department of Labor and some 
with both agencies. These requirements 
apply not simply to large international 
unions which may have legal and financial 
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departments well qualified to handle such 
matters, but to each and every local union, 
no matter how small, which may desire to 
utilize the Board’s facilities. 

This is but one example of the many 
complicated requirements, contained in 
both the Taft-Hartley Act itself and in the 
rules and regulations of the Board, which 
must be followed in order to secure an 
N.L.R.B. certification, to obtain a legally 
recognized union shop or to file charges 
of unfair labor practices. 

In a footnote, the author states that the 
Board does not “require that parties be 
represented by attorneys.” But after read- 
ing his book, it is obvious that the opera- 
tions of the N.L.R.B. are so complicated 
that a union which attempted to function 
without an attorney would be at an almost 
impossible disadvantage. Mr. Silverberg 
explains in detail exactly what must be 
done in order to meet the Board’s require- 
ments in each of the various types of cases 
which come before it. He even includes 
the fact that legal papers must be pre- 
sented in six copies and, if mimeographed, 
should be double-spaced. 

It is certainly to be hoped that with the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act a lot of this 
red tape can be eliminated. However, as 
long as Taft-Hartley remains on the books, 
trade unionists must know how to operate 
under it. 

For union officers, labor lawyers or any- 
one else whose work or interests bring him 
into contact with the N.L.R.B., this book 
will prove an invaluable source of informa- 
tion as to how to handle any issue that may 
come under the Board’s jurisdiction. 


—BS. 










































YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY. ByJ.£ 
Lasser. Simon and Schuster. $1. 


What do veterans need to do to protect 
their social security rights? What is meant 
by being “currently insured”? What is 
meant by the term “fully insured”? How 
does the government figure what it owes me 
and my family in social security benefits? 

These and 261 other questions are fully 
answered in a new book written by .the 
author of the popular handbook on income 
tax, Mr. J. K. Lasser. With his usual com- 
pleteness and accuracy, Mr. Lasser has de 
scribed the workings of the present old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program of the 
Social Security Act in an easy-to-under- 
stand manner. Technical terms are it- 
cluded only as they are explained and 
defined in simple layman’s language. ne 
has the feeling from reading this book that 
the simple language could well have been 
adopted in writing the act itself, at leas 
to the regulations governing its operation. 
Forty-one of the book’s 120 pages are de 
voted to answering the questions most fre- 
quently asked about the Social Security Ac 

It would be well if a copy of this book 
were in the hands of every Social Security 
Committee in every city central body and 
local union. é 

For those who fear—as well as those 
us who hope—that the Social Security Act 
will soon be changed, there is includ 
with each book a supplementary repot 
service card. By filling this out and sent: 
ing it to the publisher, the purchaser wil 
receive without additional cost an analys* 
of all’ amendments made to the Se 


S ity Act by July 1 of this year. 
ecurity Act by July * we 
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Education in Germany 
\eeds Some Changes 


By IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Teachers 


At the request of the American 
mthorities, Brother Kuenzli visited 
Germany to look into the various 
shortcomings of the German educa- 
tional system that had proved helpful 
to Hitlerism and into the attitudes of 
German trade unionists in the post- 
war era toward education in their 
country. This article is based upon 
the report submitted by Mr. Kuenzli 
at the conclusion of his study. 


HE purpose of my visit to Ger- 

many was to study attitudes of 

organized labor in Germany to- 
ward public education and, insofar as 
practicable, to arouse interest and to 
implement appropriate action by the 
trade unions in support of education 
as an indispensable foundation for 
democratic government. 

One of the motivating factors in 
undertaking a study of this kind was 
the fact that organized labor in Ger- 
many, previous to the time when the 
German labor movement was taken 
over by the Nazi regime, had not 


looked upon support of education as 


an inherent part of the program of 
| the labor movement. 

In contrast to the labor movement 

of the United States, which tradition- 
ally has carried on a battle for better 
public schools, organized labor in Ger- 
many had restricted its program to 
4 narrower economic field, dealing 
largely with wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. 
_ The conception of a responsibility 
in building a free public school sys- 
lem, with equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children, as a bulwark 
of democratic government, has never 
been strongly developed in the trade 
union movement in Germany. 

The German schools are highly cen- 
ttalized. They represent something 
handed down to the people by the 
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state. Teachers in the public schools 
occupy civil service status and any 
serious criticism of them is illegal. 

The development of more parent 
interest and more community inter- 
est in the schools, accompanied by 
intelligent constructive criticism, is 
an important need in the social struc- 
ture of postwar Germany. Carefully 
controlled by the state, the schools of 
Germany have been a powerful force 
for training men in the attitudes and 
skills of war. 

With a larger degree of local con- 
trol of the curriculum and of the ad- 
ministration, the schools should be- 
come agencies of peace and interna- 
tional friendship devoted to the wel- 
fare of the child, as a child and a 
future citizen, rather than cannon 
fodder for wars instigated by dic- 
tators. 

The problem of education in Ger- 
many was stated with exceptional 
clarity by a union carpenter. He was 
beginning a new temporary building 
on the ruins of a wrecked house. I 
started a conversation with him on 
education in Germany. This average 
citizen stated, in contrast to the usual 
favorable reply: 

“T have lived through four periods 
in German history—Kaiser, Weimar, 
Hitler and the present. I was educated 
in the Kaiser age.” Pointing to a 
young apprentice, he said: “He is of 
the Hitler age.” He continued: “Al- 
ways the schools of Germany have 
been political and devoted to the gov- 
ernment. Now we want democratic 
education devoted to the children so 
all children, rich and poor alike, will 
have the same opportunity.” 

Nowhere have I heard the educa- 
tional program in Germany stated so 
clearly and succinctly as by this Ger- 
man tradesman. Inherent in this con- 
cise statement of the goals of German 


education is the basic reason for ac- 
tive support by organized labor in 
Germany of a sound program of dem- 
ocratic education. 

In Germany, as in the United 
States, the trade union movement has 
a special interest in vocational educa- 
tion. While it was not the purpose of 
my visit to study in detail the cur- 
riculum of the trade and vocational 
schools in Germany, there are certain 
general principles in this phase of the 
school program which are directly 
related to organized labor’s interest 
in and support of the public schools 
of Germany. In view of discussions 
with labor leaders—both German and 
American—regarding this program, 
the following general suggestions 
were made as a basis for further 
study: 

(1) Advisory committees with rep- 
resentation of both labor and manage- 
ment should be set up at federal, state 
and local levels to work out the voca- 
tional training program in the vari- 
ous fields. 

(2) There should be a sound pro- 
gram of counseling and guidance so 
large numbers of students will not be 
trained for trades in which there is 
no chance for steady employment. 

(3) Specialization should not come 
at too early an age. The labor move- 
ment in America, after studying this 
problem for many years, recommends 
that actual trade training or appren- 
ticeship should not begin before the 
age of 16. (Continued on Page 29) 
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FTER the First World War, 
Poland regained its independ- 
ence and Alsace-Lorraine was 

returned to France. These changes 
posed a problem. How was it pos- 
sible to procure for the workers of 
Poland and Alsace-Lorraine the bene- 
fits of the German social insurance 
funds to which they had been con- 
tributing? 

Negotiations between Germany and 
Poland and between Germany and 
France were lengthy. They seemed to 
lead nowhere. Then the I.L.O. was 
asked to propose a solution. It suc- 
ceeded completely. The countries 
concerned accepted its recommenda- 
tions and the interests of the workers 
in question were safeguarded. 

During the Second World War a 
large number of Mexican workers 
were hired by industries in the United 
States. Mexico thus contributed in 
large measure to the Allied war effort. 
It was essential, however, to protect 
the conditions of life and work of 
these Mexican workers. The I.L.O. 
has always concerned itself with 
migration of workers, and the two 
governments directly concerned asked 
the assistance of the I.L.O. in draft- 
ing the social clauses of a convention 
to regulate the employment of Mexi- 
can workers in the United States. 


M°" recently, the International 
Transport Workers Federation, 
which embraces hundreds of thou- 
sands of seafarers all over the world, 
accused certain shipowners, whose 
ships sail under the flag of Panama, 
of not maintaining adequate working 
conditions for their seafarers. It de- 
cided to call upon its members and 
especially the seafarers and dockers to 
boycott Panamanian ships. 

The government of Panama. pro- 
tested. While denying the accusations 
made, it requested the I.L.O. to pro- 
ceed with an impartial inquiry and to 
formulate its conclusions. 

Several months later an inquiry was 
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Three Decades 


by 
DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, I.L.O. 


begun. Members of the commission 
appointed by the I.L.O. heard the tes- 
timony of representatives of the gov- 
ernment of Panama, of the seafarers 
ahd shipowners. Without warning, 
they visited ships flying the flag of 
Panama which were to be found in 
the various ports. 

An entirely different example is 
also deserving of attention. It be- 
came apparent that an international 
agreement was necessary to define the 
conditions of work of Rhine boatmen 
and to establish a social security sys- 
tem for them. This is a question 
which concerns Belgium, France, the 
German Federal Republic, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. The I.L.0. convened a 
meeting of representatives of the gov- 
ernments, employers and workers con- 
cerned to draw up detailed texts. 

This is a new stage in the activities 
of the I.L.0. Instead of confining it- 
self, as in the past, to recommending 
standards, it organizes a conference 
for the drawing up of precise regula- 
tions in a concrete case. 

About 45,000 Rhine boatmen ulti- 
mately will be affected by the two 
agreements, one covering minimum 
social security standards and the other 
minimum conditions of work. Now 
that the experts representing workers, 
employers and governments have 
reached unanimous agreement, the 
texts must go to a governmental con- 
ference for final drafting. 

Contrary to common belief, the 
highly industrialized countries as well 
as the less developed states have asked 
for advice from the I.L.0. In the 
modern world no state can dispense 
with the assistance of others. 

When President Roosevelt decided 
to set up the U.S. Social Security 
Board, whose task it was to apply the 
social insurance laws of the United 
States, I.L.0. experts were consulted. 
The American representative to the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations declared last year that 


LL.) 


the United States government had a 
particular debt of gratitude to the In. 
ternational Labor Organization since 
the social security system in force in 
the United States was based upon in. 
formation supplied by the I.L.0. 

The committee in Britain which 
drew up the proposed social security 
scheme consulted the I.L.0. and has 
publicly acknowledged its assistance. 
In the same manner an I.L.O. expert 
participated in the work of the com- 
mittee which prepared the introduc- 
tion of compulsory social insurance 
in France. 

Czechoslovakia in 1947 requested 
the I.L.0. to make recommendations 
for the establishment of a program to 
unify the social insurance of that 
country. The plan ultimately adopted 
took into atcount to a large extent the 
advice supplied by the I.L.O. 

Other nations of the world have also 
relied heavily on the I.L.O. in draft- 
ing social security legislation. 


So security laws in Bolivia, Co- 
lombia and Mexico were prepared 
by officials of those countries in close 
collaboration with the I.L.0. The 


practical effects of studies made on 


_the spot by I.L.O. actuaries are to be 


seen in Mexico and Ecuador, Colom- 
bia and San Salvador and Guatemala. 
Haiti and Venezuela, Chile, Uruguay 
and Brazil have also welcomed tech- 
nical I.L.O. missions. 

The Inter-American Conferences on 
Social Security, which were held in 
1942 at Santiago, Chile, and in 194 
at Rio de Janeiro, afforded an oppor 
tunity for a comparison of methods 
and improvement of social insurance 
institutions throughout the Amer 
cas. At the instance of the 1.L.0. 
various Latin-American countries 
have exchanged officials who special- 
ize in this field. 

This concrete activity is not limited 
to the highly industrialized countrie 
or to those of Latin America. It has 
been effective in the Philippines, ™ 
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Ceylon, Iran, Egypt and Turkey—and 
this list might well be expanded 
further. 

Women officials in Shanghai have 
written to say that with arguments 
taken from an article in the I.L.O.’s 
International Labor Review they were 
able to convince the municipal com- 
mittee of that city not to dismiss mar- 
ried women. 

The most important industrialist in 
India has to a large extent made use 
of the studies of the International 
Labor Office in organizing industrial 
safety and hygiene services in his fac- 
tories. 

The Industrial Chemistry Review, 
published in the United States, esti- 
* mated that the researches of the I.L.O. 
in the field of industrial medicine 
have, to a large extent, been crowned 
with success. 

A Latin American intellectual has 
drawn from the International Labor 
Office studies the basis for a book, 
the advanced ideas of which raised 
problems before the national con- 
science of his country and let loose a 
fruitful discussion. 

The labor commissioner of a British 
colony states that his service could not 
work properly without the aid of “The 
Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene,” 


The Kremlin dictators were convinced 
that the success of their ambitious 
program depended primarily upon 
capturing the national trade union 
movements, 

The National Communist Party 
was established in our country under 
the leadership of William Z. Foster. 
Carrying out the Moscow policy, Fos- 
ter endeavored to infiltrate and cap- 
ture the American Federation of 
Labor through a Communist organi- 
zation called the Trade Union Unity 
League. 

: Many of Foster’s criticisms of Mr. 
Gompers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were similar to those 
which had been voiced by Socialist 
leaders in years gone by. Because 
the American trade union movement 
believed in collective bargaining, its 
leaders were accused of “playing the 


bosses’ ” 
- game. 


Foster was much better equipped 
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which is a publication of the I.L.O. 

Although the I.L.O. has not estab- 
lished an international convention on 
cooperation (since the cooperative 


movement is a voluntary movement) ,,. 


there are many examples of practical 
results from the I.L.0.’s Cooperation 
Service. 

For instance, the National Bank 
of India decided to encourage agri- 
cultural cooperatives as it considered 
that this was a useful means of in- 
creasing production of food and of 
allowing for the resettlement of a 
number of refugees. The I.L.0. was 
able to supply on request a detailed 
memorandum on the experiences and 
results of agricultural cooperatives in 
other countries of the world. 

An important petroleum company 
wished to set up cooperative credit 
societies among its indigenous work- 
ers. It approached the I.L.0., which 
supplied advice on the subject. 

The leaders of a textile workers’ 
union in India intend to set up co- 
operative factories. They approached 
the I.L.0. to obtain information and 
advice on production cooperatives. 

Officials of the I.L.O. who special- 
ize in cooperative questions have, 
during the last two years, visited Iran 
and Burma, Ceyion and Thailand, In- 


Gompers 


(Continued from Page 11) 


with finances than the Socialists had 
been. Hundreds of Communists, 
carefully trained in revolutionary 
methods and propaganda, were 
turned loose upon the American 
trade union movement. Mr. Gom- 
pers met this new attack with the 
same confidence and determination 
with which he had met the Socialists’ 
opposition in the past. 

He attacked communism and the 
destruction of all human liberty 
which was involved in living under 
a dictatorship. He expounded the free 
institutions of our country more vig- 
orously than ever before, and in these 
efforts he had the loyal support of 
the leaders of the American trade 
union movement. 

So overwhelming was the counter- 
attack, and so complete the defeat of 
the Trade Union Unity League, that 
finally Moscow instructed Foster to 
abandon that line of Communist ef- 


dia and Pakistan to consider the pos- 
sibilities of expanding the coopera- 
tive movement in those countries and 
have given useful advice. 

In conclusion, I should like to cite 
only one example among many of 
the benefits which seafarers already 
have derived from the I.L.0. mari- 
time conventions. 

When journalists were shown over 
the newly rebuilt French luxury liner, 
the Ile de France, late in 1949, they 
were informed that “the officers’, 
petty officers’ and seamen’s quarters 
were improved in order to comply as 
much as possible with the provisions 
of the Seattle conference.” 

These conventions, adopted at Seat- 
tle in 1946, some of which were re- 
vised at the Geneva conference of 
1949, also cover minimum standards 
of food and catering on ships, holi- 
days with pay, social security and 
pensions, hours of work and wages, 
etc. 

Not all of the I.L.0. accomplish- 
ments mentioned in this article were 
spectacular. Some never got into the 
news at all. But they are typical of 
the many big and little ways in which 
the I.L.0. has helped, is helping and 
will go on helping to make a better 
world. 


fort in the United States, and the 
League passed out of existence. The 
demise of the League in no way 
lessened Communist efforts here and 
abroad, coupled with the efforts to 
capture national trade union move- 
ments in Europe. The trade unions 
in the Allied countries, although 
largely committed to socialism and 
labor government, resisted the Com- 
munists’ efforts to capture them as vig- 
orously, though not as successfully, 
as had been done in our country. 

For some time the Communists 
controlled the trade union movements 
of France and Italy, but the resist- 
ance of democratic trade unionists, 
assisted by the American Federation 
of Labor, became so effective that the 
Communists lost ground. 

The Russian dictatorship, in its 
efforts to establish an ironclad con- 
trol over the workers of that country 
and more effectively to carry on its 
propaganda in the trade union move- 
ments of the world, had organized so- 
called Russian trade unions—organi- 
zations formed by the Kremlin and 
responsible to the Kremlin alone. The 
Moscow policy to make use of this 
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alleged trade union movement was 
played with a clever hand. 

Had it not been for the policy of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
deeply influenced by the principles 
and the policies so effectively taught 
by Samuel Gompers, the Russian ef- 
forts would have been successful. 

Prior to World War II there had 
existed an International Federation 
of Trade Unions, composed of the 
national trade union movements of 
the industrial countries. Wartime con- 
ditions prevented the holding of con- 
ventions of the International Federa- 
tion. With the end of hostilities, these 
trade union movements undertook to 
transform the I.F.T.U. into a so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The Kremlin welcomed this move as a 
long sought for opportunity. The 
government-controlled Russian trade 
union movement would become a 
member of the World Federation and, 
in its councils and conventions, could 
carry out the Kremlin’s policies. 

Some of the national trade union 
movements of Western Europe were 
dubious because of their past experi- 
ences with Russia. Others, including 
the powerful British trade union 
movement, believed that if the Rus- 
sian unions were admitted, their con- 
tact with the democratic trade union 
leaders of Western Europe would woo 
them away from totalitarianism and 
create within Russia a free trade union 
organization which would break down 
the Communist dictatorship. 

When the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was established it in- 
cluded the so-called unions of Russia. 
The opposition to inclusion of the 
Russian unions, vigorously voiced by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
had proved unsuccessful. 

Samuel Gompers had passed away, 
but the principles he had taught so 
effectively, and his sturdy belief in 
American institutions, could not be 
forgotten. As a result, the American 
Federation of Labor refused to affil- 
iate with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Not only this, but its 
representatives continued to point out 
the basic menace that existed in any 
alliance which included Communist 
representatives. 

The campaign of the A. F. of L. was 
so persistent and so effective that in 
time the national labor movements of 
Western Europe became convinced 
that the inclusion in the W.F.T.U. of 


the so-called unions of Communist 
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Russia had been a major blunder. 

Under the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, a movement 
to reorganize the international federa- 
tion of labor on a basis which ex- 
cluded any representation from Rus- 
sia or any other totalitarian country 
was successfully carried out in 1949. 
This reorganized international feder- 
ation of labor [the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions], 
with the influence it is now exerting 
in Western Europe, is one of the most 
effective steps yet taken to block the 
further progress of Communist prop- 
aganda and to strengthen the hands 
of all those who believe in govern- 
ment only by the free consent of the 
governed. 

Fortunately, before Sam Gompers 
passed away in 1924, he had learned 
that his efforts as a leader of labor 
and a patriot had not been in vain. 
While Mr. Gompers was in Europe in 
1918, Lloyd George said that our 
country had produced three great men 
in his generation—Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson and Samuel 
Gompers. Later Clemenceau, in Paris, 
made a similar statement. 

For many years Presidents of the 
United States had consulted with Mr. 
Gompers relative to major industrial 
problems. He had won the confidence 
of leaders in the Senate and the House. 

A few days before his demise, 
Samuel Gompers received honors 
never before extended to an Ameri- 
can in Mexico. For many years Mr. 
Gompers had been deeply interested 
in the deplorable conditions of the 
Mexican peons. He had been sym- 
pathetic to the rebellion against the 
Diaz dictatorship. 

At times, when Mexican revolu- 
tionists fled to the United States and 
Diaz requested their extradition, Mr. 
Gompers’ influence at the White 
House had been sufficient to prevent 
their being transported south of the 
border, where they would have been 
immediately executed by the dictator. 

President Obregon and President- 
elect Calles were personally acquaint- 
ed with what Mr. Gompers had done 
to be helpful and greatly appreciated 
the invaluable assistance he had given. 
When Calles was inaugurated as Pres- 
ident in 1924, he desired to pay Mr. 
Gompers special honor. He was in- 
vited to sit on the platform within a 
few feet of Calles when the latter took 
his oath of office. 

It had been the practice on inaugu- 











ration night for the new President to 
appear on the balcony of the National 
Palace and present himself for the 
plaudits of the citizens. It had only 
been the newly inaugurated President 
who appeared on the balcony, for his 
predecessor was either dead or in 
exile. 

The Calles inauguration was a new 
chapter in Mexican history, for Obre. 
gon was also a national hero. It had 
been decided that the two would ap- 
pear on the Palace balcony together. 
Later, in the afternoon, while they 
were conferring together, it was 
thought appropriate that Mr. Gompers 
should appear with them. 

The Presidential limousine was sent 


to the hotel where Mr. Gompers was ' 


under the doctor’s care. When he 
learned of the invitation, although 
warned by his doctor that he must 
not leave his bed, he said, in sub- 
stance, that a man can die only once, 
and he insisted on being dressed and 
taken to the Palace. 

Mr. Gompers was rather short of 
stature, while both Obregon and 
Calles were over six feet tall. When 
the three stepped out on the balcony, 
Mr. Gompers being in the center, he 
was physically overshadowed. 

The newspapers, in reporting the 
evening event, stated that over 100,000 
were packed in the Cathedral Square, 
which the Palace faced on one side. 
There were loud and repeated shouts 
of “Viva Obregon!” “Viva Calles!” 
but nothing of Mr. Gompers. Al- 
though he lived but three more days, 
his active mind and sense of the dra- 
matic functioned exceptionally well 

Taking Obregon’s one hand and one 
hand of Calles, he brought them to 
gether so that they clasped, then with 
a most dramatic gesture he held the 
clasped hands between his own. The 
result was electric. Roars of “Viva 
Gompers!” repeated again and again. 
came from the massed throng. 

The spirit within him was as strong 
as ever, but the flesh had become 
weakened through disease. The fol 
lowing day it was evident that the 
state of his health required his imme 
diate removal from the high altitude 
of the valley of Mexico. 

After he had gone to his stateroom 
on the train, President Calles visited 
him for some fifteen minutes. He had 
assigned his personal physician ' 
travel with Mr. Gompers. 

When he was removed from the 
train at San Antonio, Texas, it we 
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nt that his hours were num- 
bered. That night he passed away, 
bat his spirit, his principles, his 
surdy Americanism remain as a 
priceless heritage to the American 
trade union movement, the trade un- 
ion movements of other countries and 


to all people who believe in free in- 
stitutions and government only by 
the consent of the governed, through 
legislation enacted and administered 
by men freely chosen to represent 
them. 

The end of the road had been 


reached. In the journey of life few 
men had played a more important 
part in shaping national and inter- 
national policies. A great American 
had left the stamp of his virile prin- 
ciples upon the minds of the trade 
union movement at home and abroad. 


}ABOR'S | EAGUE ON THE AIR 


ABOR’S League for Political Education 
has been preparing a weekly recorded 
ffteen-minute radio program from Wash- 
ington. Stations carrying this program 
have made available free time at the re- 
quest of local central labor unions, State 
Federations of Labor, individual unions 
and local branches of L.L.P.E. 

If a station in your community is not 
now carrying this broadcast, contact the 
station manager and tell him union mem- 
bers in your area will provide a ready- 
made audience for the program. Then 
get in touch with Radio Department, La- 
bor’s League for Political Education, 1525 
H St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

The following is a partial list of stations 
now carrying the L.L.P.E.’s recorded Wash- 
ington program: 


Station 
ALABAMA 
Decatur—W MSL 


ALASKA 
Fairbanks—KF AR. . Thurs. 
Fairbanks—KFRB ..Tues. 
Sitka—KALA 
Sitka—KIFW 


City 


ARIZONA 
Coolidge-—-KCK Y 
Mon.-Fri. 
Mese—KTYL ........ Sat. 
Nogales—K NOG 
Mon.-Fri. 
Phoenix—K OOL 
Mon.-Fri. 
Tacson—KCNA 
Mon.-Fri. 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith—KWHN ..Fri. 8:30-8:45 P.M. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood—KFMV ..Sat. 8:30-8:45 P.M. 
Indio—K REO . 4:00-4:15 P.M. 
Riverside—KPRO . 4:00-4:15 P.M. 


Salinas—K SBW ---Sat. 10:15-10:30 P.M. 
San Rafael—_K TIM 


Tues. & Thurs. 5:30-5:45 P.M. 
Santa Ana—KVOE ..Mon. 3:00-3:15 P.M. 
CONNECTICUT 
Torrington—WTOR ..Sat. 8:00-8:15 P.M. 
DELAWARE 
Vilmington—WDEL 
Fri. 10:45-11:00 P.M. 


us DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
tshington—WCFM .. Fri. 7:30-8:00 P.M. 


7:15-7:30 P.M. 
7:15-7:30 P.M. 


7:15-7:30 P.M. 
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FLORIDA 
.. Sun. 


Miami—WWPB 1:15-1:30 P.M. 


. 1:45-2:00 P.M. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—WCFL ....Sun. 
E. St. Louis—WTMV 

Wed. 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute—-WBOW 
Fri. 
KANSAS 


Hutchinson—K WHK 
Tues. 1:30-1:45 P.M. 


LOUISIANA 
Bogalusa—WIKC ...Wed. 6:15-6:30 P.M. 
Monroe—KNOE ...Sat. 10:00-10:15 P.M. 
New Iberia—KANE 

; Mon. 9:30-9:45 A.M. 
Shreveport—KRMD 
Tues. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore—WITH 
Every other Sun. 9:45-10:00 P.M. 
Cumberland—WDYK 
Mon. 8:45-9:00 P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Fall River—WALE ..Sat. 6:45-7:00 P.M. 
Fall River—WCFR-FM 
Sat. 6:30-6:45 P.M. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit—WDET Sat. 7 if 45-8:00 P.M. 


MINNESOTA 
Mankato—KYSM ..Sun. 10:15-10:30 A.M. 
Willmar—KWLM ....Sat. 5:15-5:30 P.M. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gulfport—WGCM ..Tues. 9:30-9:45 P.M. 


MISSOURI 
St. Genevieve—KSGM 
Sun. 5:15-5:30 P.M. 
St. Joseph—KRES ..Sun. 5:30-5:45 P.M. 
St. Louis (Clayton) —-KFUO 
Sat. 7:45-8:00 P.M. 


NEBRASKA 
Scottsbluff—KNEB ..Sun. 9:15-9:30 A.M. 


NEVADA 
Reno—KATO Sun. 11:15-11:30 A.M. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Berlin—WMOU ...Thurs. 8:30-8:45 P.M. 


4:30-4:45 P.M. 


8:45-9:00 P.M. 


10:15-10:3€ P.M. 


9:30-9:45 P.M. 


NEW YORK 

New York—WEVD 

Tues. 10:15-10:30 P.M. 
New York—WFDR ..Sun. 6:30-6:45 P.M. 
Oswego—WOPT 8:00-8:15 P.M. 
Rochester—WHAM ..Sat. 1: 4 
Rochester—WRNY ..Sat. 1: f. 
Syracuse—WAER ..Thurs. 7:1 M 
Utica—WIBX 3: 


P. 
P.N 
P. 
P.M 


2: 
1: 
5-7: 
3:1 


Marion—WMRN ..Tues. 9:45-10:00 P.M. 
Sandusky—WLEC 
Mon. 10:30-10:45 P.M. 


OREGON 
La Grande—KLBM 
Mon. 7:30-7:45 P.M. 
Medford—KMED ..Mon. 6:00-6:15 P.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown—WAEB ..Sat. 11:45-12:00 M. 
Beaver Falls—WBVP 

Mon. 10:45-11:00 P.M. 
Chester—WPWA 

Wed. 12:00-12:15 P.M. 
Clearfield—WCPA ...Sat. 8:15-8:30 P.M. 
Erie—WIKK Thurs. 
Lebanon—WLBR ...Sun. 
Pottsville—WPAM ..Sun. 
Rochester—WRYO .. .Sat. 
Scranton—WSCR . Sam. J 
York—WSBA 


RHODE ISLAND 
Woonsocket—WWON 
Thurs. 8:45-9:00 P.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston—WCSC....Sat. 5:00-5:15 P.M. 
Columbia—WCOS Sat. 5:45-6:00 P.M. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City—KOTA... Wed. 7:30-7:45 P.M. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—WVUN 
Tues. 7:45-8:00 P.M. 


TEXAS 
Galveston—KGBC ..Sun. 12:00-12:15 P.M. 
Longview—KFRO....Mon. 8:30-8:45 P.M. 
Odessa—KECK. .Mon.-Sat. 3:45-4:00 P.M. 


UTAH 
Tues. 7:30-7:45 P.M. 


WASHINGTON 
Mount Vernon—KBRC 
Thurs. 7:15-7:30 P.M. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—WCHS ... Sat. 6:30-6:45 P.M. 
Clarksburg—WBLK ..Fri. 12:55-1:10 P.M. 
Morgantown—WAJR. .Sat. 9:30-9:45 A.M. 


Ogden—KLO 
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Richard Walsh (second from left), 1.4.T.S.E. prexy, was honored at New York testimonial dinner* 


Alexander Archer 


Lébou NEWS BRIE 


bLocal 132, Building Laborers, St. 

Paul, Minn., has set aside a fund to 

purchase memberships in the St. Paul . 
Young Men’s Christian Association 

for needy boys of the community. 


bNels Anderson. 85, has been a union 
member in good standing for the past 
sixty-one years. Anderson is a mem- 
ber of the State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes. He is on the Execu- 
tive Board of the Central Labor Union 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 


bFederal Labor Union 24402 has won 
a wage boost, six paid holidays and 
improved working conditions in an 
agreement with Metals Industries, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


>Delegates from Southern California 
locals of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes have launched a campaign 
to help build a new wing at the City 
of Hope, a famous hospital. 


bLocal 838, Auto Workers, A. F. of L., 
has won five paid holidays, an in- 
surance program and other benefits 
in a first two-year contract with the 
Mueller Company, Decatur, IIl. 
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>The Circulation Workers Union has 
secured wage boosts ranging up to 
$4.20 a week in a new contract with 
the Union-Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany of San Diego, Calif. 


bLocal 25, Retail Clerks, has secured 
increases in wages at the Kroger Com- 
pany’s three supermarkets at Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


PLocal 1063, Retail Clerks, in a 
renewal contract signed recently with 
the A. and P. in Atlanta, has obtained 
higher wages for employes. 


>Four thousand Gulf Coast shrimpers 
and oystermen have joined the Sea- 
farers International Union. 


>The United Hatters recently signed 
John Frederics to a contract which 
calls for the use of the union label. 
a 35-hour week and a pension and 
welfare fund for the employes. 


>Federal Labor Union 21578 has won 
a wage increase and six paid holidays 
in an agreement with the Monticello 
Manufacturing Company, Elwood, 


Ind. 


>Local 28, Printing Pressmen, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has procured an increase 
for all members in a contract that 
covers all union commercial printing 
employers in Louisville. 


bLocal 101, Technical Engineers. has 
recently obtained a wage increase at 
Dispatch Oven, Minneapolis. 


* From left to right, Eric Johnston, presides 
of the Motion Picture Association; Mr. hers = 
who has given the Theatrical Stage — 
able leadership; A. F. of L. President by 
Green and Assistant Secretary of Labor TU 
Wright. Mr, Wright is a member of the /-?- 
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Local 11, Bricklayers, Rochester, 
N. Y., has signed up five contracting 
firms since the first of the year as 

of the national organizing cam- 
paign of the A. F. of L. Firms signed 
are John J. Magioncalda and Com- 
pany, the Barney Bechtold Company, 
the Louis Rosa Company, A. G. Bon- 
signore and V. A. Bruno. 


bLocal 6, Firemen and Oilers, has 
won a wage boost in an initial con- 
tract with the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Company and has also procured an 
increase at the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, both St. Louis. 


bDivision 1211, Amalgamated Asso- 
dation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, has won increased 
mileage rates and other benefits for 
2,000 employes of the Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines. 


)The Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion has purchased the John Carlin 
estate in Cleveland and will convert it 
into a free health center for union 
members. The union has health cen- 
ters in a number of other cities. 


bFederal Labor Union 20584 has won 
a 10-cent across-the-board wage in- 
crease in an agreement with the Peer- 
less Wire Company, Lafavette, Ind. 


bLocal 29, Building Service Em- 
ployes, has obtained a wage increase 
for 117 employes of the Schenley 
Apartments in Pittsburgh. 


Local 432, Bakery Drivers, and the 


Bakers’ Club of Oakland, Calif., have - 


signed a contract calling for a wage 
increase. 


bLocal 457, Boot and Shoe Workers, 
has won a representation election at 
the International Shoe Company, 
DeSoto, Mo. 


bLocal 324, Laborers, has won a 
wage boost in a contract with the 
Pacific Molasses Company, L1td., 
Richmond. Calif. 


bLocal 802, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, Wilmington, Del., has 
won a 10-cent hourly wage boost in 
a temporary settlement. 


bLocal 865, United Auto Workers, 
A. F. of L., has won surgical, hos- 
pital and medical care protection at 
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A. F. of L. affiliates in Atlanta made generous donations of 


time and money to repair and modernize this home for aged 


the West Bend Aluminum Company, 
located at West Bend, Wis. 


bSeven hundred employes of the R. L. 
Polk Company, Detroit, have come 
into the A. F. of L. through Printing 


and Specialty Paper Products Work- 


ers, Local 550, an affiliate of the 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants. 


PLocal 500, Meat Cutters, has won 
wage increases, eight paid holidays 
including Election Day and increased 
welfare plan provisions in Cleveland. 


Ray Mahan 











William Green examined with interest big souvenir album sent to 
him by labor of San Diego as a memento of his Labor Day visit 
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School for Workers ze. Ls 
After many years of*trial and [§ students. 


(Continued from Page 12) error, the School for Workers has [y out staff 


come to meet the workers’ most im. ff of contr: 


through the twenty-five years past, in Today financial needs are met mediate collective needs, but it is also oe 
defense of the School’s right to serve through the Extension Division bud- ‘Ue that these needs are taking new and ailic 
labor. Among those who should be get, in which the School for Workers directions and are considerably in yom ) 
mentioned is John R. Commons, receives its allocated funds for ad- advance of those of earlier years. dano- 
whom Selig Perlman of the Depart- ministration, teachers’ salaries and The courses of study usually called workers ¢ 
ment of Economics has characterized other necessary costs. for today are the economic basis of , or 
as “the spiritual and intellectual foun- ha teeek Hil: wetted, the Schaal Set collective bargaining, collective bar. , i 
tainhead of workers’ education at the Workers began as a six-week summer gaining under present federal and fj Which t : 
University of Wisconsin” and who, hool { é : eh state laws, labor history, labor legis. The , 
: school for working girls. Admission ).4:5. lab ; Universit 

from 1925 to 1931, was chairman of (¢ men started in 1928. In 1941 the ation, labor economics, the econom- ~y 
the School’s governing committee. . ria ics of particular industries, shop stew. considera 
six-week program was abolished be- aed ay t lati Paki nings tw 
Max Otto, formerly head of the cause of decreasing enrollment. a ee ae summer 5 
Department of Philosophy and now A two-week union institute in 1937 rua ye popenengy Sr workers, a BEE 


. . ; _— “jon administration, current labor eighteen s 
retired, was chairman of the com- was so successful that similar insti- bl liti % Ranait riod of 
mittee from 1932 to 1935. Selig Perl- ,,5 flered the followi protiems, political education, com- s 20 
bitin seek ‘duateeen teens 1908 to utes were olfered the following year symer problems, time and motion om 


1942, and is today the School’s oldest os alt Opi 4 ~ Bas To study, job evaluation, parliamentary ie ite 
and ever staunch supporter and de- W Rs Site Be aie law, public speaking, the world scene 
iar See 
The other four members of the Bay or yee pe sad . fore ihe ( 
a a. a ae N 1937, the Wisconsin legislature, quired are not usually combined in education 
Lorenz Adolfson, present chairman | after many years of petitioning by one person. A good teacher must be of worker 
a oe “een hen well as director organized labor, granted the School a person of broad human sympathies, enrollmen 
as . winter extension service. For two and needs of workers, a person well §j Wee Serv 
ics; Oliver S. Rundel, dean of the years the School, with additional trained in the social sciences and with of 836 wo 
or School, and Nathan Feinsinger Wp, funds, served every section of a capacity not only for imparting his service cc 
of the Law School faculty. the state. But a change in the com- knowledge of subjects but also for weeks eac 
; The Labor Advisory Board today position of the legislature in 1939 arousing the active participation of The wi 
includes the following A. F. of L. brought an end to the winter service. the workers in discussion to the end vantages 
members: George Haberman, J. F. The summer school service was that their own experiences may be § ™* The | 
Friedrick and Robert Strenger. Atthe fortunately not disturbed. After the made available to their fellows. towns, th 
time of writing, one more A. F. of L. two-week institute in 1937 the sum- Education of workers _ includes volved in | 
representative was to be appointed. mer school program grew rapidly. training through the radio and mo-  “*Penses — 
Although there has not been a But not until 1946 was the School for tion picture. Both the content work- cational 
single year’s interruption in the serv- Workers given permission to return ers receive through these instrumen- held, assu 
ice of the School for Workers to la~- to winter extension work—and then - talities and the knowledge of how to from a ni 
- bor, there has until only recently only on a small scale. Today, al- use the radio and the motion picture dents, Th 
been little security for the School in though our staff for winter work is as__in the education of their fellow mem- administr: 
that service. In 1926, President Frank yet insufficient to meet all demands, bers and the public generally are in- lar in exc 


of the University of Wisconsin de- the School looks hopefully toward ad- ingly d ded The cor 
clared that the School had been left chet 9+ pea dasses a1 


a “foundling” on his doorstep. tank and 

In 1930 the dean of the Summer at the sur 
Session complained that, but for the serve offic 
School for Workers, his goal of a sponsible 













































































self-sustaining Summer School bud- During 
get could have been achieved. He School fo 
asked to be relieved of the financial unions wi 
responsibility. From then until the tutes whe: 
School received sanctuary in the Ex- lance to 
tension Division in 1945, the School’s informal | 
administrative and other costs came new instru 
from the Board of Regents Unassigned As our s 
these shor 


Fund, a fund intended for “exigen- 
cies.” Our School was thus placed by 
implication in the category of a 
temporary institution. Recreation has its place at the institutes of the School for Workers 


tated, 
Be wo 
ing held 
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A counseling service is offered both 
to trade unionists and to university 
dudents. Workers constantly besiege 
our staff for advice on interpretation 
of contracts, on suggestions for 
sources of reading material on labor 
and allied subjects, on contacts for 
speakers at union meetings, on the use 
of audio-visual materials of interest to 
yorkers and the like. University stu- 
dents come to us for aid on materials 
needed for research problems on 
which they are working. 

The School for Workers of the 
University of Wisconsin has gone*a 
considerable distance since its begin- 
nings twenty-five years ago. Last 
summer 542 workers were enrolled in 
eighteen summer institutes held over a 
period of eleven weeks. They came 
from 200 local unions representing 
twenty-seven states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, two Canadian 
provinces, Bolivia and India. 

The fall program, completed just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, gave an 
educational service to fourteen groups 
of workers in ten cities with a total 
enrollment of 332. In the winter of 
1948-1949 twenty Wisconsin cities 
were served with a total enrollment 
of 836 workers. The winter extension 
service covers three periods of eight 
weeks each. 

The winter program has many ad- 
vantages for the rank and file work- 
S ers, The teachers come to their home 
towns, thus*eliminating the costs in- 
volved in living at Madison and tuition 
expenses at the university. The vo- 
cational schools, where classes are 
held, assume the teaching costs apart 
from a nominal fee charged the stu- 
dents. The university pays travel and 
administrative expenses, which are 
far in excess of teaching costs. 

The courses of study in the winter 
classes are geared more closely to 
tank and file needs than those given 
at the summer institutes, which best 
setve officers and others holding re- 
sponsible positions in unions. 

During the winter periods the 
School for Workers also provides 
Wtions with one- and two-day insti- 
lites where subjects of vital impor- 
lance to workers are discussed in 
informal but effective fashion. Two 
tew instructors were added last year. 
As our staff is increased, more of 

short institutes can be inaugu- 
rated. 
_ The summer school institutes, be- 
img held in residence at Madison, 
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offer opportunities to the workers and 
faculty for a unique type of educa- 
tional facility. At least two and often 
three trade union groups, each hold- 
ing separate institutes, are in session 
during each institute period of one 
or two weeks. All, including the fac- 
ulty, are housed in common living 
quarters, located on or near Lake 
Mendota. They eat their meals to- 
gether, enjoy recreation together and 
combine for evening and other special 
programs. 

These communal activities allow 
for the interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences in informal fashion and 
teach mutual respect and understand- 
ing. No discrimination on the basis 
of race, religion or ideas is permitted. 

Hence, workers come to new and 
wider horizons in their outlook on 
life. These common experiences are 
among the richest they enjoy. Their 
return to the home environment is 
therefore accompanied by a new sense 
of the meaning of their lives in rela- 
tion to their fellows, of a broader ap- 
preciation of the significance of their 
respective unions in the life of the 
community and nation and of their 
own individual responsibilities, as 
well as privileges, in such a broad- 
ened world of experience. 





WAGES AND HOURS 


An authoritative article ex- 
plaining the new Wage and Hour 
Law will be published in our next 
issue. We believe this article, 
which gives the answers to a mul- 
titude of questions, will be very 
helpful to every trade unionist. 
Watch for it in the April issue. 











The summer institute is available, 
as noted, to a relatively few workers 
drawn from the state and nation. The 
extension service is open to all work- 
ers in the state. As the School’ ex- 
pands its services to them and work- 
ers come increasingly to appreciate 
its services, the really fundamental 
work will be on the way toward in- 
tegrating all workers and their un- 
ions into the life of the community 
and the nation. 

As compared with the experience 
in workers’ education of unions in 
England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, our experience in America has 
been brief indeed. 

Even so, progress is being made and 
Wisconsin is making, we believe, a 
very real contribution in pointing the 
way toward solid attainment of de- 
sirable ends in workers’ education. 


Kducation in Germany 


(Continued from Page 21) 


(4) Since the skilled worker spends 
only about one-third of his time work- 
ing at his trade, it is important that 
his education should include related 
courses in such subjects as principles 
of democratic citizenship, interna- 
tional friendship, history, the German 
language, labor-management rela- 
tions, etc., so that he will be edu- 
cated for “whole living” as well as 
for his trade. Attitudes as well as 
aptitudes should be stressed in the 
trade training program. 

(5) It should be kept constantly in 
mind that the welfare of the worker 
and his family is a major objective in 
vocational or trade training and this 
objective should never be supplanted 
by using vocational schools merely as 
a means of supplying cheap labor for 
industry. 

(6) There exists especially in the 
vocational or trade school an oppor- 
tunity to create the friendly, helpful, 
respectful relationship between teach- 


ers and students which creates the 
type of democratic school that is so 
badly needed in Germany. Vocational 
teachers may thus render a valuable 
service by setting up laboratories of 
the democratic process. 

(7) Generally, the trades should be 
taught by union tradesmen who have 
completed their apprenticeship and 
who have practiced the trade for sev- 
eral years. A skilled tradesman teach- 
er who is a high school graduate or 
the equivalent should receive as much 
salary as an academic teacher with 
a college degree. For teaching the 
trades it is next to impossible to se- 
cure college graduates who are skilled 
union tradesmen. 

(8) A study should be made of the 
need for state and federal financial 
assistance for vocational training in 
the trades, in agriculture, in home 
economics and in the distributive in- 
dustries, similar to the vocational 
training program in the United States 
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Are you listening nightly 





under the Smith-Hughes Act and sub- 
sequent acts, 

Employment opportunities for 
youth naturally constitute a matter of 
vital concern to the labor movement 
of any country. The existence of a 
large number of unemployed young 
persons is always a grave threat. 


omME German teachers reported 
that lack of job opportunities is 
causing restlessness among the young 
people of the country and causing 
disillusionment with democracy. With 
regard to this problem two things may 
be said: 

(1) There is a serious need for a 
sound program of guidance and coun- 
seling in German education under the 
undeniably difficult conditions which 
exist at the present time. 

(2) Teachers have a responsibility 
to point out to the youth that Ger- 
many is passing through a crisis re- 
sulting from the tragedy of Hitlerism. 
Youth will have to adjust itself to the 
sad economic status of the nation re- 
sulting from war and the political 
regime of the Nazis. If teachers in 
Germany fail to guide German youth 
carefully in making this adjustment, 
they are guilty of serious professional 
negligence. 

German youth must be made to 
realize that the killing of millions of 
youths and adults in war is not an 
intelligent solution of the problem of 
unemployment of youth. By skillful 
teaching, the future of Germany as a 
peaceful, democratic country may be 
presented to youth as a great chal- 
lenge fraught with great opportuni- 
ties and great responsibilities. There 
is a need for really great teaching in 
Germany today. 

The extension of the free public 
school system from four to six years, 
as was proposed in the school reform 
program of our military government. 
would tend to keep more German chil- 
dren in school and thus assist in solv- 
ing the unemployment problem. This 
is one of the most vital reasons for 
support of “school reform” by organ- 
ized labor. 

Consideration should also be given 
to a program of part-time work op- 
portunities and scholarships to make 
it* possible for a larger number of 
young persons to stay in school. It is 
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a common practice in Germany for 
children to leave school at an early 
age in order to assist in supporting 
their families. 

In a democratic society the educa- 
tional opportunities available to youth 
should not be determined by the eco- 
nomic status of the parents. It should 
be an important goal ultimately to 
raise the standards of living in Ger- 
many to a point where it will not be 
necessary for children and youth to 
leave school to become “breadwin- 
ners.” 

This general raising of living stand- 
ards should be accompanied by a pro- 
gram of assistance to youth which will 
make it possible for them to remain in 
school. In the United States the labor 
movement has been working hard 
toward such a program for many 
years and has participated actively in 
the youth aid programs which have 
come into existence. Such programs 
are good for youth, good for organ- 
ized labor and good for the national 
welfare. 

Since the children of workers con- 
stitute the great majority of the chil- 
dren in the public schools, the organ- 
ized labor movement of Germany 
should also be interested in raising 
the standards of education in the ele- 
mentary schools. It is of special im- 
portance that the standards for teach- 
ers in the elementary schools be made 
equal to those of tzachers in the high 
schools. 

Some of the repzesentatives of Ger- 
man teachers’ organizations stated 
with considercble feeling that the high 
school teachers constitute an educa- 
tional aristocracy which “persecutes” 
the elementary teachers. The high 
school teachers, although representing 
only 10 per cent of the teachers of 
Germany, are said to have greater 
political influence than the 90 per cent 
who make up the elementary teachers’ 
group. 

It is the contention of the elemen- 
tary teachers’ union that many of the 
high school teachers are opposing ex- 
tension of the free school system from 
four to six years and the raising of 
the standards of the elementary teach- 
ers primarily because they do not 
want to have their own privileged 
status “diluted” by raising large num- 
bers of elementary school teachers to 
their own level. In at least some sec- 


to Frank Edwards? He’s GOOD a 


tions of Germany this conflict over the 
status of elementary and high school 
teachers is vital in the whole problem 
of bringing democracy to the schools, 

In conferences with leaders in the 
German labor movement and with 
German elementary teachers, | heard 
the opinion frequently expressed that 
the standards in the elementary 
schools have been kept low purposely 
ineorder to block the development of 
a popular demand for truly demo- 
cratic government. 

Whether or not it is a true state. 
ment that the elementary schools of 
Germany have been kept at a low level 
to produce citizens who will be sub- 
missive to dictatorship and _ political 
control, it is indispensable to the suc. 
cess of democratic government that 
the standards of elementary education 
be substantially raised. The existing 
level of free public education in Ger 
many is decidedly too low to support 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 


a traditionally the organ- 
ized labor movement in Germany 
has not included support of public 
education as a part of its program of 
action, the new labor movement of 
Western Germany seems to be devel- 
oping a conception which for many 
years has existed in the American 
labor movement, that the establish- 
ment of an adequate system of pub- 
lic education is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the trade union movement. 

Organized labor in Germany wit- 
nessed the crushing of the trade union 
movement by a political dictatorship 
which employed the public school sys 
tem as one of its most effective devices 
for building a military machine that 
ultimately brought chaos to the coun- 
try. 

There is evidence that the new Ger- 
man labor movement is awaking to 
the fact that a free public school sys 
tem, controlled by the people them- 
selves, is essential to successful operé 
tion of a democratic form of govern 
ment. There is growing evidence, too. 
that organized labor in Germany is 0° 
longer willing to accept the entrenched 
system of “poor schools for the poo 
and good schools for the rich.” 

Labor leaders have pointed out that 
in the short period since 1945 it has 
been necessary to build an entirely 
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new labor movement in the wreckage 
left by the Hitler regime. Many Ger- 
man labor feaders returned from years 
in concentration camps or in exile. 
Many others had died during the Nazi 
period of twelve years when free laber 
unions were abolished. 

Building a labor movement repre- 
senting several millions of members 
has been a Herculean task. At first 
labor’s program, of necessity, had to 
be devoted largely to immediate eco- 
nomic and organizational problems. 

Now organized labor in Germany 
has passed its initial postwar stage 
and is in a position to give time and 
attention to such problems as school 
reform. Democratization of the Ger- 
man school system has become as 


Ticket Tax 


(Continued from Page 13) 


income tax. The movie ticket tax 
takes the dimes and dollars of those 
for whom movies constitute the chief 
form of recreation and amusement, 
the person and family of modest 
means. 

There is another phase of the pres- 
ent amusement tax inequity which is 
of interest to all members of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
motion. picture industry has pledged 
that the entire saving effected by re- 
peal of the movie ticket tax will be 
passed on to the public. The tax has 
cut down attendance at the movies. 
Its repeal will increase business at 
the movie boxoffice. Increased movie- 
going means that our national econ- 
omy will continue to have a healthy 
motion picture industry—an industry 
that employs more than 300,000 work- 
ers, most of them members of the 
A. F. of L. 

No major, job-supplying industry 
can remain healthy and continue to 
employ a maximum number of work- 
ers if it is handicapped in peacetime 
with a special nuisance tax on top 
of the regular taxes paid by other 
industries. 

I hope that all members of the 
American Federation of Labor 
throughout our nation, and all local 
unions, central labor bodies, State 
Federations of Labor and other A. F. 
of L. organizations will support ac- 
tively the Executive Council’s policy 
of opposition to the movie ticket tax. 
l urge all of you to join in a nation- 
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vital as any major problem facing the 
new German labor movement. If ef- 
forts to prevent the democratization 
of the school system are successful, 
free labor and democracy in Germany 
will again be placed in jeopardy. 

The labor movement in Germany, 
already overburdened with organiza- 
tional and economic problems, will 
need assistance in building a program 
of support for public education. A 
large part of organized labor’s educa- 
tional program must have to do with 
education of union members in sound 
trade unionism. This in itself is a 
tremendous educational task. 

There have been many times in his- 
tory when labor has risen to great 
heights in winning battles for social 


wide campaign for repeal of this 
unfair burden on the family budget. 

Tell your Congressmen and your 
Senators you oppose this tax—and 
tell them why. Tell them that the 
movie ticket tax is an unfair tax be- 
cause it hits mainly the average 
citizen and average family of modest 
income. It may be just wishful think- 


progress and human welfare. The 
labor movement of Germany is now 
faced with an opportunity to rise to 
such heights in the vital task of de- 
mocratizing the school system of 
Germany. 

All possible assistance should be 
given to the new labor movement of 
Germany in order to make possible 
the most effective support in building 
a democratic school system as the 
indispensable foundation for democ- 
racy in Germany. Only as the pro- 
gram of school reform succeeds can 
democracy succeed in Germany. It is 
for this reason that organized labor 
in Germany must see to it that educa- 
tional reform and democratization of 
the schools become realities. 


ing, but I believe that, sooner or later, 
most of our elected representatives 
in Congress will listen to the voices 
of their constituents on this and other 
problems faced by the workers of 
America, such as the Taft-Hartley 
flaw. 

In the meantime, see you at the 
movies! 


Actors War on Talent, Crooks 


HE A. F. of L. Screen Actors Guild has enlisted the aid of management 
and public officials in an all-out drive against talent racketeers who have been 
While centered in Los An- 
geles at present, this racket is spreading across the country and all A. F. of L. 


preying on the gullibility of thousands of citizens. 


members should be on the lookout for it. 


Here’s how the racket works: 


The racketeers open an imposing office under a name such as “Metropoli- 
tan Productions” or “West ‘Coast Productions” or “Atlas Studios,” etc., etc. 
They blanket the city and sometimes the state with postcards stating that this 
“producer” is “casting for a series of television films” in which they will use 
amateurs and that you (or your child) have been tentatively selected to play a 


role in one of these films. 
ment with the “casting director.” 


You are told to telephone or write for an appoint- 


If you’re foolish enough to fall for this bait and go to the sharks’ office, you 


get the works—interview, voice test, etc.—at no charge. 
No one is rejected. 


the type” they’ve been searching for. 


You find you're “just 


It’s explained that in order to work in this picture the “producer” is going 
to make, you must join the “union” or “guild” at an initiation fee cost of $100 
to $200. Each phony production company has its own phony “union,” under 
such names as “The Screen Players Guild,” “National Television Union,” etc., 


etc. 


The “producer,” of course, has no intention of seriously trying to make 


television films to be sold to the legitimate television industry. He’s interested 
only in getting those “initiation fees” from the suckers. 

Ironic twist: In many instances, sharks convinced their victims they were 
legitimate film. producers by saying: “We have no use for unions, but you know 
how powerful they are and so you've just got to join.” 

Using every medium of publicity, the Screen Actors Guild has enlisted the 


entire Southern California area in the war on the talent racketeers. 


Already a 


number of the sharks have been charged with many felony and misdemeanor 


counts in city and state courts. 


A federal grand jury is now looking into the 


racket. Two postal inspectors are assigned to the case. 





WHAT THEY SAY 


Paul H. Douglas, Senator from Illi- 
nois—What gives the Taft-Hartley 
Act innocence 
and has spared 
unions from de- 
struction thus far 
has been the high 
employment, pro- 
duction and profit 
levels since June 
of 1947. These 
have improved 
the bargaining power of the individ- 
ual worker and reduced the incentive 
and the opportunity of large employ- 
ers generally to utilize all the legal- 
ized malice inherent in this act. But 
even in this period of general pros- 
perity, employers have in dramatic 
cases found it to their interest to 
throw back the mask of innocence 
from the Taft-Hartley Act and to use 
its teeth. It takes no great imagina- 
tion to foresee that if they do this in 
time of general prosperity, they will 
do it tenfold in time of depression. 
Suppose we go into a depression, 
which we all hope we will not but 
which may occur, much as we dread 
it. Suppose we have 7,000,000 un- 
employed people in the country. There 
will be a terrific temptation for em- 
ployers who do not like unions to take 
full advantage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In a period of depression this law 
gives to employers the weapons with 
which they can break unions. 


Andrew J. Biemiller, Congressman 
from Wisconsin—The welfare state is 
entirely consist- 
ent with Lin- 
coln’s statement 
that “the legiti- 
mate object of 
government is to 
do for the people 
what needs to be 
done, but which 
they cannot by 
individual effort do at all or do so 
well for themselves.” The ghost- 
raisers mutter that the welfare state 
is a dangerous theory. ‘The implica- 
tion, sometimes the open charge, is 
made that it is synonymous with com- 
manism. They scoff at those who be- 
lieve in the welfare state, giving an 
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intonation to the word “welfare” that 
suggests something that has just 
crawled out from under a stone. This 
kind of war on words makes little 
sense to me. I see nothing wrong 
in expecting a government to do good. 
I find nothing incompetent or un- 
realistic about attempting reforms of 
known evils. I consider the welfare 
state as a realistic, Twentieth Century 
bulwark for democracy. It is not 
alien to our American traditions for 
our government to be interested in 
the welfare of the people. On the 
contrary, our Congress and our states- 
men, throughout our history, have al- 
ways assumed the responsibility for 
trying to meet the needs of our citi- 
zens—all our citizens. 


Dave Beck, vice president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters—I 
say to my asso- 
ciates in labor, 
and to industry as 
well, and even to 
those who would 
tear our govern- 
ment apart: We 
have made our 
tremendous prog- 
: ress in labor and 
our great industrial development un- 
der free enterprise. I call upon all 
who lead labor, and also upon those 
who lead capital, to redouble their 
efforts to bring about greater cooper- 
ation, to meet across the conference 
table with an honest and sincere de- 
sire to reach common grounds of 
agreement and undertake to solve 
their problems. Unless we adopt such 
a policy and such a procedure, there 
will be no freemen, no free labor 
unions and no free enterprise. Above 
all else, we must respect and defend 
religion, for if we ever destroy re- 
ligion or permit it to be destroyed, 
we will have lost our safest guide to- 
ward progress. We have other re- 
sponsibilities as well. We must in- 
crease the production of the men and 
women of labor. We must not stop 
or delay, we must help speed up the 
mechanization of industry. We must 
not interfere in the slightest degree 
with the developing processes that 
have made this nation what it is. 


Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator 
from Minnesota—The story of Sam. 
uel Gompers 
serves to give ad- 
ditional strength 
to the American 
heritage of equal 
opportunity, irre. 
spective of na- 
tional origin, 
creed and color. 
Sam Gompers 
had many strains in him. His family 
origins include German and Dutch 
influences. Rabbis and merchants are 
found in the Gompers lineage. Sam- 
uel Gompers himself was born in Eng. 
land and received his first training in 
a Jewish free school where he learned 
to read the Talmud. Upon his ar. 
rival in New York he was thrown in 
with a circle of German Socialists 
and unionists. Yet these diverse 
strains produced through Gompers a 
form and shape of unionism pecul- 
iarly American and integrated in 
American life as nothing in the past 
history of labor had been. The career 
of Samuel Gompers illuminates the 
way in which our cultural diversity 
has been a source of strength in build- 
ing an effective democracy. 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State— 
We can now see with greater dis- 
tinctness the real 
shape of the ma- 
jor problems 
with which we 
are faced in this 
postwar era. We 
recognize they 
are deeply rooted 
in the experience 
and traditions of 
great peoples, in the philosophies of 
major political movements and in in- 
ertia of institutions and conditions 
which intimately affect the lives of 
hundreds of millions across the globe. 
We stand ready to discuss any pro 
posal advanced in good faith for effec: 
tive international control of atomic 
energy and for effective prohibition. 
But we must state in all candor that 
unless and until the Soviet Union dem- 
onstrates a willingness to cooperate in 
the world community and, in the field 
of atomic energy, gives evidence of 
such a willingness by agreeing to # 
truly effective, enforceable system of 
international control and prohibition. 
there is no hope that a basis for agree 
ment can be found. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONS! 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


brighten Up tor Spring 


UNSHINE came through the 

clouds. The first flowers were 
displaying green leaves and some deli- 
cate blossoms. Even a few of the 
birds had arrived home from their 
winter pilgrimage to the South. 
Spring was definitely on the way. 

Mrs. Parks and her daughter 
Eleanor were out in the yard, poking 
around to see what bulbs had sprouted 
and to see if the first shrubs were 
putting out their leaves. 

“I love spring,” said Eleanor, with 
glowing eyes. 

“Yes, it is a charming time,” her 
mother agreed. “On every hand 
there is an enchantment, a certain 
mystery as Nature awakens after her 
long sleep.” 

Just then Mr. Parks and Billy 
drove up in the car. They stepped 
in the driveway and then they sat in 
the car, not bothering to notice the 
other two members of the family. 

“I wonder what they’re so en- 
grossed in,” said Mrs. Parks. 

“They seem to be reading some- 
thing,” remarked Eleanor, as she 
stood on tiptoe to get a better view 
of the occupants of the car. “Do you 
suppose Dad has a new seed cata- 
logue?” 

“I hardly think so. He has prac- 
tically memorized all those that 
started to come in right after the first 
of the year. But I can’t stand the 
suspense.” 

They strode to the auto’s side. 

“Well, what’s the secret?” Mrs. 
Parks asked, as her husband hurriedly 
folded some papers out of sight and 
tried to cram them into his pocket. 

“Hi, Mother,” said Billy innocently. 
“What are you and Ellie up to this 
nice day?” 

He was hoping to distract his 
mother, but he knew at the same time 
that it was impossible to do that. 

“Looking at the flowers,” was her 
bland reply. “And may I ask what 
you and Dad are up to?” 

_ “Us?” said Billy. “Why, we're just 
sitting here.” 

He tried hard to look innocent. 

“We might as well give up,” his 
father said. “Where Mother and 


Eleanor are concerned, you and I are 


just a couple of dead ducks if we try 
to outdo them.” 

He opened the car door, got out 
and went around to his wife. 

“Billy and I took a tour around the 
yard early this morning and we made 
note of many repairs that should be 
made,” Mr. Parks said. “We've also 
noted that by the time the yards are in 
full flower our house is going to look 
a little shabby. And 2 

“Oh!” exclaimed his wife. “You 
mean you're going to get the house 
painted. Oh, honey! You're abso- 
lutely wonderful!” 

“Here, here, now,” said Mr. Parks. 
“A little more dignity, if you please. 
Billy and I didn’t say we were going 
to have the house painted.” 

“But it needs it,” Eleanor declared. 
“It positively should be done over if 
only to preserve it!” 

“Since we figure on living here a 
few more years I think that a little 
preservation would be a good idea,” 
agreed her father. “Let’s look around 
and see what needs to be done. There 
are several minor repairs. I also 
thought we might try to fix up that 
walk to the rose plot and maybe fix 
up the garage a little so that it will 
be more in keeping with the design 
of the house.” 

“What color will 
asked Eleanor. 

“Ivory, of course,” replied her 
mother. “I’ve always said that would 
be the next color.” 

“So you want an ivory tower?” 
teased her husband. “Just a princess 
at heart.” 

“But you people don’t know the 
half of it,” said Billy, unable to con- 
tain his secret any longer. “Dad 
says he’s going to fix up the basement 
just like some of the pictures you see, 
so we'll have a real place for the kids 
when they get together. It'll be a real 
game room.” 

“Daddy, what all have you been 
planning, anyway?” Eleanor wanted 
to know. 

“Well, let’s go in the house and go 
over this more thoroughly,” suggested 
Mr. Parks. 

As the family gathered in the living 
room, Mrs. Parks sat in her favorite 


we choose?” 


By ANNABEL LEE CLENN 


chair, Mr. Parks strode up and 
down—as he liked to do when some- 
thing important was taking place— 
while Billy lounged in the deep chair 
and Eleanor curled up in the corner of 
the divan. 

“It’s like this,” Mr. Parks began. 
“We have a good house and we like 
it. We haven’t done much to it for 
several years and there comes a time 
when a lot needs to be done. I’ve 
been at the union hall and have been 
talking to some of the fellows there. 
I’m having some good union contrac- 
tors come up this afternoon to give us 
estimates on the paint work, the 
papering and those extra electric out- 
lets you've been wanting. Now, you 
girls will have to pick out your wall- 
paper. It’s going to be sort of a mess 
for a little while, but I guess we can 
stand it.” 

“But the cost,” protested Mrs. 
Parks. “We might as well start build- 
ing a new house.” 

“Oh, no. It will take some money, 
of course, but it’s practically all nec- 
essary. We've sort of let things go, 
what with the war and all and things 
not well settled, but it doesn’t seem 
right not to have confidence in our 
future. We should fix up and look 
like we know things are going to be 
all right and stay all right.” 

“Daddy, you want our house to re- 
flect the confidence you have in Amer- 
ica, don’t you?” asked Eleanor. 

“Well, yes, I guess that’s right.” 

“And it’s going to be an A. F. of L. 
job all the way,” Billy put in. 

“Of course,” said Eleanor. “We 
work union and we spend union.” 

“Right you are,” said Billy. “We 
want the place to look like real crafts- 
men worked on it—union label mate- 
rials, union labor to use them and a 
union member family to live in it. 
What could be better?” 

Mr. Parks took the papers out of his 
pocket and handed them to his wife. 

“This is sort of what I had in mind. 
When we get the estimates we'll be 
ready to start.” 

“We'll be as bloomingly beautiful 
as the flowers and trees and shrubs,” 
said Eleanor, with a broad smile. “I 
just love springtime!” 
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